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PROCEEDINGS 


The  Second  Annual  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Nelson  O.  Tiffany  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  at  the  Grand 
Hotel,  Mackinac  Island,  Monday,  August  ioth,  at  io  A.  M.  Presi¬ 
dent  asked  Mr.  Nelson  O.  Tiffany,  Jr.„  to  call  the  roll. 

Roll  call  showed  representatives  of  the  following  companies 
present. 

Bankers  Reserve  Life  Association,  Freeport,  Ill. 

Represented  by  J.  C.  Peasley,  Secretary. 

Guarantee  Fund  Life  Association,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Represented  by  J.  C.  Buffington,  President,  and  Edward  M. 
Martin,  Vice-President. 

Illinois  Bankers’  Life  Association,  Monmouth,  Ill. 

Represented  by  S.  S.  Hallam,  General  Manager. 

Knights  Templars  and  Masonic  Mutual  Aid  Associa¬ 
tion,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Represented  by  A.  J.  Davies,  Secretary. 

Masonic  Life  Association,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Represented  by  Nelson  O.  Tiffany,  President;  Nelson  O. 
Tiffany,  Jr.,  Vice-President;  William  Dempster,  Chairman  of 
Executive  Committee;  Harry  D.  Williams,  Counsel. 

Merchants’  Life  Association,  Burlington,  Iowa. 

Represented  by  F.  J.  Kuhlemeier,  Secretary. 

Merchants'  Reserve  Life  Association,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Represented  by  James  W.  Luther,  President;  Ernest  Saun¬ 
ders,  Vice-President;  H.  L.  Pierce,  Treasurer,  and  C.  F.  Dickin¬ 
son,  Superintendent  of  Agencies. 
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Pure  Protection  Life  Association,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Represented  by  Dr.  George  W.  Hopkins,  President,  and  T. 
W.  Kulsner,  Trustee. 

There  were  also  present  at  the  Convention  Hon.  John  Sulli¬ 
van,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  member  of  the  Committee  on  National 
and  State  Legislation  of  the  National  Fraternal  Congress  of 
America ;  Mr.  M.  F.  Van  Buskirk,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Editor  of  the 
Mutual  Underwriter  and  Fraternal  Monitor ;  Lewis  A.  Anderson, 
Actuary,  Fellow  of  the  American  Institute  of  Actuaries;  Mr. 
E.  P.  Kenyon,  Chicago,  Ill.,  President  of  the  United  Service 
Bureau. 

The  President  prefaced  the  reading  of  his  paper  with  the 
following  remarks: 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convention : 

I  do  not  think  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  read  the  minutes 
of  the  last  meeting,  held  at  Buffalo.  They  have  been  published 
and  you  have  all  been  furnished  with  a  copy  of  them,  and  know 
their  contents.  The  object  of  our  meeting  here  is  also  known  to 
you.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  that.  We  have  a  good  deal  of  work 
before  us,  and  many  important  papers  of  much  interest  to  discuss, 
and  I  will,  therefore,  without  further  ceremony  proceed  to  read 
the  brief  address  I  have  prepared  as  your  president. 
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Address  of  President 

By  Nelson  O.  Tiffany. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Second  National  Convention  of  Mutual  Life 

Underwriters : 

We  meet  this  year  in  one  of  the  most  charming  spots  on  the 
American  continent  (in  summer).  Not  for  a  vacation,  but  in 
the  hope  that  the  serious  work  before  us  may  be  tempered  and 
aided  somewhat  by  the  delightful  climate  and  the  beautiful  sur¬ 
roundings  of  this  historical  island. 

Fortunately  for  me  and  for  the  members  of  this  Convention, 
my  report  will  be  necessarily  brief,  as  the  labors  of  the  year 
have  been  correspondingly  light,  it  having  been  an  off  year,  with 
comparatively  few  of  the  legislatures  of  the  country  in  session. 

As  your  President,  I  have  endeavored  to  conserve  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Association,  to  the  end  that  we  might  have  the 
sinews  of  war  with  us  when  the  war  comes — and  war  is  at  hand 
and  sure  to  follow. 

I  do  not  refer  to  the  serious  and  unwarranted  struggle  now 
going  on  in  Europe — due  to  the  over-ambition  and  egotism  of 
reigning  monarchs  more  than  to  existing  governmental  ambition 
and  strife;  but  to  us  the  more  important  matter  of  seeing  that 
justice  is  done  to  the  class  of  insurance  which  we  represent,  and 
that  injustice  is  thwarted. 

Signs  indicate  that  the  slumbering  monster — whose  activities 
have  been  less  than  usual  during  the  present  year — is  now  wide 
awake;  and  that  deep-laid  plans  and  schemes  to  undo,  outwit 
and  overcome  pure  protection  life  insurance  will,  during  the  com¬ 
ing  year,  cause  trouble  and  anxiety  and  lots  of  hard  work ;  and  a 
call  upon  the  resources  of  our  Association,  financial  and  other, 
to  their  fullest  extent. 

It  is  a  sorry  comment  on  the  law-makers  of  the 
land,  that  business  has  only  peace  and  quiet  when  they  are  not 
in  session.  As  a  rule,  they  are  trouble-makers.  Little  good  and 
much  of  bad  come  from  their  work.  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the 
idea  that  there  are  not  good  men  in  Congress  and  in  our  State 
legislatures ;  but  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  large  element  of  the 
ambitious  bad  politician  who  has  sought  and  obtained  the  posi¬ 
tion,  looking  forward  to  a  division  of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  and 
not  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  land. 

One  drop  of  ink  will  stain  a  bucketful  of  pure  water;  and 
the  contaminating  influence  of  this  bad  element  is  frequently 
more  successful  in  working  through  unwarranted  and  unjust 
legislation  and  fathering  strike  bills,  than  the  good  and  unsus¬ 
pecting  are  able  to  overcome,  and  frequently  do  not  see. 

A  bill  has  recently  been  introduced  in  Congress  of  a  most 
sweeping  character,  the  effect  of  which  will  be,  should  it  become 
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a  law,  that  no  life  insurance  organization  of  any  sort  will  be 
able  to  use  the  mails  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  the  in¬ 
surance  of  people  in  States  where  the  various  companies  are  not 
licensed  to  operate  by  State  authority;  and  also  excluding  such 
companies  from  using  the  mails  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
premiums  in  such  States. 

The  injustice  of  such  a  measure  mtist  be  patent  to  all.  I 
take  it  for  granted  that  there  is  not  a  Company  in  this  Conven¬ 
tion  which  has  not  scattering  members  throughout  every  State 
in  the  Union,  although  they  may  not  be  working  in  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 

I  know  that  the  Masonic  Life  Association  is  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  It  is  operating  in  thirteen  States  of  the  Union,  and 
has  membership  in  all.  Some  States  it  retired  from  of  its  own 
volition ;  and  in  one  such  State  alone  it  has,  probably,  a  million  of 
insurance  in  force — premiums  paid  through  the  mails.  In  the 
majority  of  States  where  membership  is  scattered  they  may 
have  drifted  there  from  the  various  States  in  which  the  companies 
were  licensed  to  operate ;  yet  we  would  by  the  enactment  of  this 
law  be  debarred  from  even  collecting  the  premiums  through  the 
mails. 

There  is  something  back  of  this  bill  deeper  than  appears 
upon  the  surface.  There  is  a  motive :  a  deep-laid  scheme.  Prob¬ 
ably  those  moving  in  the  interests  of  national  supervision  are 
back  of  it.  That  remains  to  be  seen  and  the  situation  met  by 
our  Executive  Committee  the  coming  season.  Our  hope  is  that 
in  view  of  the  many  very  important  matters  pending  in  Congress 
this  bill  will  not  be  reached  this  session. 

The  bill  is  House  bill  No.  17,363,  introduced  by  Byrnes,  of 
South  Carolina;  and  is  the  same  as  House  bill  No.  17,139,  except 
that  it  bars  the  use  of  mails  for  the  collecting  of  premiums,  while 
the  original  bill  prohibits  only  soliciting  through  the  mails. 

I  recommend  that  the  Executive  Committee  take  immediate 
action  regarding  this  bill,  and  ascertain,  even  at  the  present  ses¬ 
sion,  not  only  the  status  of  the  bill,  but  the  motive  behind  it,  and 
proceed  to  devise  means  to  defeat  it. 

The  bill  is  the  most  vicious  and  far-reaching  in  its  im¬ 
portance  of  any  legislation  affecting  life  insurance  proposed  in 
the  United  States  in  any  branch  of  the  government  since,  per¬ 
haps,  the  Armstrong  legislation  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

I  have  purposely  avoided  entering  into  any  details  in  my 
report,  preferring  to  leave  that  to  the  various  committees,  the 
able  papers  to  be  presented,  and  the  discussions  that  will  follow. 

We  are  particularly  fortunate  in  having  with  us,  in  addition 
to  our  members,  men  of  broad  experience  and  marked  ability, 
who  without  the  hope  of  fee  or  reward,  but  purely  in  the  in- 
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terest  of  the  good  work  we  here  represent,  will  give  us  of  their 
store  of  wisdom,  helpful  words  of  advice  and  counsel. 

Mr.  M.  F.  Van  Buskirk,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the  veteran  and 
able  writer  and  authority  on  insurance  matters.  He  is  the  one 
editor  in  the  United  States  whose  paper,  the  Mutual  Under¬ 
writer,  has  ever  been  open  to  discuss  and  advocate  pure  protec¬ 
tion  life  insurance.  To  him  is  due  in  large  part,  the  organization 
of  the  Mutual  Life  Underwriters. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  know  Mr.  Van  Buskirk  intimately 
for  more  than  thirty  years  of  his  active  life  as  a  writer  and 
publisher  of  insurance  journals  and  other  matters,  and  each  year 
to  appreciate  him  more  highly.  This  is  due  to  his  sterling  char¬ 
acter,  which  is  marked  by  absolute  frankness,  integrity,  energy 
and  ability,  backed  by  strong  individuality  and  intelligence.  He 
has  been  truthfully  denominated  “The  Wizard”  in  insurance 
matters.  His  paper  cannot  but  prove  of  interest  and  profit. 

John  Sullivan,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Legislation  of  the  National  Fraternal  Congress  of 
America,  is  not  only  a  fighter,  as  his  name  would  imply,  but  one 
who  never  fears  to  “beard  the  lion  in  his  den,”  and  speak  out 
ably  and  fearlessly  for  what  he  believes  to  be  right.  We  shall 
all  listen  to  his  paper  with  much  pleasure  and  profit. 

Lewis  A.  Anderson,  Actuary,  Fellow  of  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Actuaries,  and  lecturer  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
is  the  bearer  of  many  other  degrees  and  titles,  which  are  not 
bestowed  upon  undeserving  men.  We  are  particularly  fortunate 
in  having  him  with  us. 

Mr.  Harry  D.  Williams,  of  Buffalo,  is  an  attorney  of  dis¬ 
tinction,  who  has  not  only  had  large  experience  in  insurance  mat¬ 
ters  in  general,  but  particularly  in  insurance  litigation.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  he  will  favor  us  with  a  few  extemporaneous  remarks, 
although  he  has  not  promised  to  do  so.  He  imagines  that  he  is  on 
his  summer  outing;  and  that  this  is  just  a  side  trip  for  pleasure. 
Well,  I  hope  the  pleasure  will  be  ours. 

Applause. 

President  Tiffany:  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Dames:  I  think  we  should  have  a  secretary  of  this 
meeting,  and  I  suggest  and  nominate  Mr.  Nelson  O.  Tiffany,  Jr., 
as  secretary. 

There  being  no  other  nominations  the  nomination  was  unani¬ 
mously  confirmed,  and  Mr.  Nelson  O.  Tiffany,  Jr.,  declared  duly 
elected  secretary  of  the  meeting. 

President  Tiffany:  The  first  paper  on  the  programme  is  “A 
Psychological  Opportunity,”  by  Mr.  M.  F.  Van  Buskirk,  of  Roch¬ 
ester.  (Applause.) 
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A  Psychological  Opportunity 

By  M.  F.  Van  Buskirk. 

The  veriest  tyro  cannot  but  realize  that  all  forms  of  insurance 
operation  have  been  undergoing  vital  and  radical  changes  during 
the  past  five  or  more  years.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  our  en¬ 
tire  business  and  social  structure  has  been  called  upon  to  adapt 
itself  to  a  higher  and  better  order  of  things.  In  the  past  the 
letter  of  the  contract  was  considered  the  standard  of  measure¬ 
ment.  Plans  and  undertakings  galore  were  exploited  under  the 
guise  of  the  laws  of  average.  Robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul  was  not 
an  infrequent  practice.  Estimates  showing  unusual  profits  forth¬ 
coming  from  the  never-failing  fountain  of  insurance  operation 
were  limited  only  by  the  imaginations  of  those  making  them. 
Briefly,  a  vertiable  orgy  of  unwarranted  and  impossible  assump¬ 
tions  was  indulged  in. 

No  particular  system  or  form  of  operation  may  claim  im¬ 
munity  in  this  respect.  The  old  tontine  estimates  are  yet  specters 
haunting  those  who  made  them.  Their  modified  equivalents, 
under  the  guise  of  deferred  dividends  and  other  alluring  titles, 
produced  a  tremendous  inflow  of  new  business.  Competitive 
literature  was  the  chief  stock  in  trade.  The  companies  vied  with 
each  other  as  to  promises  for  the  future  rather  than  as  to  cost 
to  policyholders  in  the  present.  The  results  are  of  such  recent 
date  that  practically  all  of  us  are  familiar  with  them.  They  are 
in  the  way  of  retrenchment  as  to  cost  of  securing  business,  of 
reducing  overhead  charges  and  of  making  the  interests  of  policy¬ 
holders  paramount  to  all  other  considerations. 

The  assessment  companies  indulged  in  practices  equally  as 
reprehensible.  These  evidenced  themselves  from  another  view¬ 
point.  Cheapness  was  their  shibboleth.  Borrowing  on  the  future 
was  the  means  employed  to  show  their  ability  to  carry  out  their 
promises.  New  blood  was  the  conjuring  factor.  This  was  relied 
upon  to  obscure,  or  defer,  those  laws  of  nature  which  evidence 
increasing  mortality  with  advancing  years.  For  a  time  things 
went  well  and  the  volume  of  business  mounted  to  large  propor¬ 
tions.  This,  however,  but  served  to  intensify  the  actual  situa¬ 
tion.  Instead  of  meeting  it  honestly  and  manfully,  many  went 
to  the  other  extreme  and  sought  to  afford  from  another  basis 
that  which  could  not  be  legitimately  given  from  a  pure  assess¬ 
ment  basis. 

In  so  doing  they  placed  the  blame  on  the  system  rather  than 
on  their  own  shortcomings.  They  may  be  said  to  have  betrayed 
an  important  trust  and  to  have  discredited  a  form  of  operation 
which,  legitimately,  honestly  and  intelligently  applied,  consti¬ 
tutes  the  very  basis  of  all  forms  of  operation  having  to  do  with 
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combinations  of  individuals,  be  these  of  great  or  small  propor¬ 
tions.  As  a  result,  assessmentism  became  in  the  minds  of  many 
more  or  less  of  a  term  of  reproach.  It  was  believed  to  be  in¬ 
herently  at  fault  and,  therefore,  it  has  been  called  upon  to  give, 
under  the  most  adverse  conditions,  evidence  of  the  faith  that  is 
in  its  earnest  and  conscientious  proponents. 

THE  OPPORTUNITY. 

To-day  we  may  be  said  to  be  at  the  threshold  of  a  higher 
and  better  order  of  things.  The  leaven  of  education  has  been 
working.  The  public  have  been  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  making  provision  for  the  future.  The  several  campaigns  of 
education  which  have  been  launched  cannot  but  result  in  impress¬ 
ing  all  with  the  importance  of  providing  for  dependents  and  of 
regarding  insurance  as  the  natural  and  logical  source  from  which 
such  protection  should  come.  Unfortunately,  such  education 
has  been  along  more  or  less  partisan  lines.  If  it  could  be  made 
broad  enough  to  include  all  forms  of  operation  which  provide  an 
equivalent  for  that  which  is  set  forth  in  their  contracts,  it  would 
result  in  greater  good  even  to  those  who  are  striving  to  ascribe 
to  themselves  the  sum  total  of  all  things  possible  or  desirable 
in  this  great  field  of  endeavor. 

Mutuality  is  in  the  saddle  these  days.  Assessmentism  is  bet¬ 
ter  understood  than  it  was  before.  Its  exponents  have  been 
taught  in  the  practical  school  of  experience.  They  are  striving 
to  make  progress  along  legitimate  and  consistent  lines.  They  are 
avoiding  those  investment  elements  which,  desirable  under  given 
conditions,  are  but  garnishments  to  the  general  insurance  proposi¬ 
tion.  These  have  been  very  properly  termed  to  be  the  frills  and 
furbelows.  They  do  not  constitute  the  real  garment  which  should 
be  the  fabric  to  which  additions  and  adornments  may  be  added. 

It  is  believed  that  the  companies  comprising  the  Mutual  Life 
Underwriters  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  protective  principles 
and  purposes  which  are  at  the  very  basis  of  their  existence. 
They  should  strive  to  perfect  and  amplify  these.  They  should 
profit  from  their  experience  and  they  should  eliminate  those  evils 
and  errors  which  have  been  disclosed.  They  should  not  hesitate 
to  apply  the  remedy  whenever  and  wherever  such  process  will 
result  in  greater  efficiency  and  added  strength.  They  should  use 
the  past  only  as  a  basis  upon  which  to  predicate  a  broader  and 
more  consistent  future.  Conditions  to-day  are  ripe  for  such  effort. 
Evolution  is  a  natural  law.  It  results  in  advancing  from  a  lower 
to  a  higher  plane  of  endeavor.  It  is  in  harmony  with  the  trend  of 
present-day  thought  and,  therefore,  neither  standing  nor  mo¬ 
mentum  will  be  lost  by  applying  those  laws  and  those  principles 
regarded  to  be  orthodox  in  all  lines  of  effort  ranging  from  the 
smallest  business  undertaking  to  the  largest  combination  of  en¬ 
deavor. 
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WHAT  VALUATION  IS. 


Valuation  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  nightmare  to  many 
in  the  cooperative  field.  They  have  regarded  it  as  a  technical 
process  obscuring  real  conditions.  In  fact,  it  is  the  very  opposite. 
It  is  but  a  form  of  stock-taking  which  sets  forth  actual  experi¬ 
ence,  measured  by  authenticated  and  known  laws  and  which 
makes  provision  for  obligations  underwritten  according  to  their 
terms.  The  merchant  who  deprecates  the  wisdom  of  taking  an 
inventory  is  comparable  to  the  insurance  official  who  opposes 
valuation.  The  one  is  the  equivalent  of  the  other. 

If  the  companies  identified  with  the  Mutual  Life  Under¬ 
writers  were  to  recognize  and  employ  valuation  as  the  measure 
of  their  efforts,  it  is  believed  that  practically  all  the  evils  from  an 
outside  source  would  disappear.  The  legislatures  of  the  several 
States  would  be  forced  to  recognize  them  and  to  make  provision 
for  the  proper  and  orderly  conduct  of  their  affairs.  The  bann 
placed  by  many  of  the  States  upon  this  form  of  insurance  would 
be  lifted.  Results  would  supplant  theories  and  personal  ideas. 
All  forms  of  operation  would  be  placed  upon  a  safe  and  workable 
basis  and,  therefore,  that  partisan  or  denominational  strife  so 
much  in  evidence  in  the  past  would  fail  by  reason  of  a  lack  of 
material  upon  which  to  base  its  contention. 

That  there  is  a  field  of  practically  limitless  proportions  to 
the  companies  identified  with  this  organization  cannot  but  be  ap¬ 
parent  to  even  the  causal  observer.  Several  years  ago  that 
highly  accomplished  and  reputable  actuary,  Mr.  David  Parks 
Fackler,  submitted  a  paper  to  the  Association  of  Life  Insurance 
Presidents  on  the  subject  of  dependency  insurance.  He  em¬ 
phasized  the  fact  that  the  protection  afforded  by  many  of  the 
companies  was  in  the  nature  of  a  misnomer.  They  ran  too  much 
to  investment.  They  did  not  consider  the  productive  years  of  man 
and  the  corresponding  dependence  of  his  family.  He  admitted 
that  much  of  the  insurance  he  carried  had  been  placed  upon  faulty 
lines.  He  outlined  the  general  idea  of  a  form  of  contract  mak¬ 
ing  full  provision  for  the  face  of  the  policy  until  a  given  age,  say 
sixty  years,  had  been  reached  and  thereafter  have  the  benefits  de¬ 
crease  for  fifteen  years  and  give  one-fourth  the  face  of  the  policy 
as  the  equivalent  of  an  endowment  at  seventy-five  years. 

Surely,  this  would  harmonize  with  the  purposes  of  the 
mutual  companies  and  would  meet  the  demands  of  the  public. 
Speculative  or  investment  ends  may  be  served  in  harmony  with 
the  purposes  of  those  interested  in  investment  forms  of  contract. 
However,  provision  should  be  made  for  the  protection  of  de¬ 
pendents  during  their  years  of  dependency  and  thereafter  one 
may  go  as  far  as  his  earning  powers  will  permit.  As  individuals, 
we  should  not  deny  ourselves  unduly  during  the  productive  years 
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of  life  on  the  assumption  that  we  will  become  wealthy  or  inde¬ 
pendent  in  those  later  years  which  we  may  never  reach.  We 
should  apply  those  purposes  having  to  do  with  dependents  and 
thereafter  we  should  be  governed  according  to  our  individual 
conditions  and  means. 

AN  OLD  PLAN  RESUBMITTED. 

Last  month  that  highly  reputable  and  consistent  investment 
and  financial  publication  — Moody’s  Magazine — had  an  article  on 
“The  Co-operative  Plan  Applied  to  Systematic  Bank  Deposits, 
with  Life  Insurance  Protection.”  I  have  brought  with  me  this 
article  and  I  would  suggest  that  it  be  read  and  discussed  by  the 
delegates.  It  outlines  a  form  of  operation  in  harmony  with  the 
ends  for  which  the  Mutual  Life  Underwriters  stand.  It  de¬ 
precates  the  unwisdom  of  investment  and  protection  in  the  same 
contract.  It  sets  forth  that  neither  form  of  operation  should 
be  judged  by  the  assumptions  of  the  other.  It  expresses  the  be¬ 
lief  that  far  better  results  can  be  attained  through  a  working 
combination  of  insurance  companies  and  investment  or  finan¬ 
cial  institutions,  in  the  way  of  the  former  affording  the  insurance 
protection  on  a  sound  basis  and  the  investment  companies  pro¬ 
viding  the  returns  from  the  investment  element  in  the  way  of 
interest  on  deposits. 

The  general  proposition  is  one  which  cannot  but  commend 
itself  to  those  who  give  sufficient  consideration  to  it  to  warrant 
an  expression  of  opinion.  Moody’s  Magazine  stands  as  sponsor 
for  this  form  of  operation.  From  a  personal  letter  received  from 
this  publication  this  statement  is  extracted :  “In  this  article 
(referring  to  that  of  Mr.  William  W.  Smith)  he  outlines  a  new 
life  insurance  plan  which  I  think  is  sound  and  practical.  My 
work,  however,  has  been  mainly  in  the  investment  field  and  not 
that  of  life  insurance,  and  your  judgment  may  be  better  than 
mine.” 

The  investment  element  having  been  approved,  it  but  re¬ 
mains  for  the  insurance  element  to  be  duly  provided  for.  This 
can  be  done  along  safe  and  sound  lines,  be  these  either  for  term 
protection  or  for  whole  life  insurance. 

BUSINESS-GETTING. 

There  is  this  consideration  in  connection  with  the  proposition 
submitted  in  Moody’s  Magazine  which  should  be  considered  by 
the  producers  of  business :  It  is  entirely  within  the  range  of 
reason  that  arrangements  can  be  made  with  banks  or  trust  com¬ 
panies,  endorsing  the  insurance  company  and  its  proposition  and 
making  provision  for  the  deposit  of  the  investment  equivalent  of 
endowment  policies  through  such  banks  or  investment  institutions. 
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The  new  reserve  bank  law  permits  national  banks  to  accept  time 
accounts  and  handle  trust  funds.  This  co-operative  plan  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  bank  care  for  the  investment  element  of  an  investment 
contract,  and  the  insurance  company  handle  the  insurance  portion 
with  the  proper  reserves  thereon,  can  to-day  be  adopted  by  all  in¬ 
stitutions  doing  a  banking  business.  In  this  way  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  such  institutions  may  be  enlisted.  They  should  prove  to 
be  a  source  of  help.  They  should  co-operate,  for  the  reason  that 
the  deposits  thus  made  will  be  of  a  systematic  and  savings  nature 
and,  therefore,  will  constitute  a  source  of  accumulation  which  no 
progressive  institution  can  afford  to  ignore.  Herein  rests  a  basis 
of  operation  and  a  source  of  business-building  which,  in  the 
writer’s  opinion,  cannot  but  appeal  to  those  having  a  knowledge 
of  field  conditions  and  business-getting. 

It  is  believed  that  a  psychological  opportunity  exists  for  those 
who  will  conform  to  the  trend  of  events,  who  will  emerge  from 
the  narrow  channels  which  have  environed  their  operation  in  the 
past,  who  will  stand  for  adequacy  in  rates  in  harmony  with  the 
terms  of  their  obligations  and  who'  will  strive  to  enlist  the  co¬ 
operation  of  those  institutions  which  are  the  natural  and  proper 
sources  to  which  we  look  for  investment.  Such  a  form  of  opera¬ 
tion  does  not  invite  antagonisms.  Rather,  it  overcomes  them. 
It  solves  mooted  questions  and  in  many  other  ways  it  affords  op¬ 
portunities  for  the  proper  development  and  expansion  of  sound 
protective  insurance. 

President  Tiffany ;  Mr.  Van  Buskirk,  on  behalf  of  this  asso¬ 
ciation  I  want  to  thank  you  for  this  very  interesting  paper.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  that  paper  contains  not  only  food  for  thought, 
but  deep  thought,  and  while  its  suggestions  are  fresh  in  our  minds 
it  might  be  well  to  discuss  the  paper  now.  I  will,  therefore,  de¬ 
clare  the  paper  open  for  discussion. 

Dr.  Hopkins ;  Mr.  President,  I  hardly  know  how  to  say 
enough  good  things  about  that  paper.  It  is  admirable.  From 
every  insurance  standpoint  I  would  like  very  much  to  see  definite 
action  taken  by  this  association  along  the  lines  outlined  in  this 
article  in  Moody's  Magazine,  by  Mr.  Smith.  I  think  without 
any  legislation  at  all  it  is  entirely  possible  for  this  organization 
to  help  out  by  meeting  the  requirements  set  forth  by  Smith  in  his 
article,  for  it  is  a  matter  to  which  some  of  us  have  given  a  great 
deal  of  thought  for  several  years.  We  believe  in  our  own  organi¬ 
zation  and  we  must  solve  that  problem  and  with  a  little  work  it 
can  be  solved  to  very  much  better  advantage  if  the  members  in  this 
organization  get  their  heads  together.  Just  a  suggestion:  One 
plan  that  has  been  proposed  of  meeting  the  Smith  suggestion. 
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Some  time  ago  a  certain  organization  on  an  adequate  reserve  as¬ 
sessment  basis  was  figuring  on  a  way  of  meeting  old  line  competi¬ 
tion  on  investment  contracts.  One  of  those  plans  is  the  plan  of 
meeting  a  man  who  is  wedded  perhaps  to  a  twenty-pay  life  con¬ 
tract,  and  that  plan  works  out  in  two  ways.  To  the  man  who 
feels  he  must  have  twenty-pay  life  the  proposal  is  made  that  he 
sign  an  agreement,  a  pledge  to  his  local  banker  to  deposit  with  the 
local  banker  each  year  or  semi-annually  or  quarterly,  as  he  may 
please,  the  old-line  price  of  a  twenty-pay  contract ;  that  he  author¬ 
ize  the  banker  to  take  from  that  fund  enough  to  pay  for  his  in¬ 
surance  in  an  adequate  reserve  assessment  association ;  that  he 
thereafter  leave  in  the  local  bank  under  definite  arrangement,  un¬ 
der  a  definite  pledge  the  amount  which  he  would  have  to  pay  for 
a  limited-pay  life  or  endowment  contract.  They  have  found 
that  a  certain  class  of  purchasers  have  kept  faith  with  the  local 
bank.  That  plan  has  the  great  advantage  of  bringing  our  asso¬ 
ciations  to  the  support  of  the  local  banker.  Another  proposal  is 
this:  That  he  sign  a  similar  pledge  to  place  a  bond  for  the 
amount  of  the  investment  contract  he  had  contemplated  buying, 
placing  this  bond  against  his  insurance  in  an  adequate  assessment 
association  and  place  the  balance  in  such  bonds  as  are  permitted 
insurance  companies  in  New  York  State.  That  places  the  pur¬ 
chaser  in  the  position  where  he  has  his  protection  as  against  in¬ 
vestment  and  his  investment  is  of  exactly  the  same  quality  as  the 
company  itself  would  have  secured  with  his  funds — he  has  insur¬ 
ance  plus  investment  at  every  stage  of  the  game.  I  hope  this  as¬ 
sociation  will  take  some  definite  action  by  way  of,  perhaps,  ap¬ 
pointing  a  committee  to  suggest  and  devise  a  system  of  investment 
insurance,  or  a  system  which  is  to  take  the  place  of  investment 
insurance.  It  may  be  difficult  to  bring  about  in  the  organizations 
along  the  outlines  suggested  by  Smith  in  Moody’s  Magazine,  but 
it  is  a  very  important  thing  and  I  am  extremely  glad  that  brother 
Van  Buskirk  brought  it  in  in  the  way  he  has  in  his  very  excellent 
paper.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Martin:  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  subject  matter  of 
Mr.  Van  Buskirk’s  paper  and  the  article  in  Moody’s  Magazine  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Statistics  and  Publicity,  to  take 
action  and  report  to  the  members. 

President  Tiffany ;  At  this  session? 

Mr.  Martin:  Report  to  the  members  later. 

Mr.  Davies;  I  second  the  motion. 

President  Tiffany:  Are  there  any  other  remarks  before  we 
proceed?  If  not,  although  we  have  not  exhausted  discussion  of 
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this  paper,  I  will  say  I  think  the  course  suggested  by  Mr.  Martin 
a  very  excellent  one.  All  in  favor  of  the  motion  of  Mr.  Martin 
say  aye. 

Carried. 

Dr.  Hopkins:  I  want  to  ask  if  we  are  all  familiar  with  this 
article  in  Moody’s  Magazine?  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Davies ;  I  am  not. 

Copy  of  article  sent  for  and  read  by  the  Secretary. 

President  Tiffany ;  While  we  are  waiting  for  this  paper  I  will 
ask  the  secretary  to  read  one  or  two  letters  which  we  have  re- 
ceived,  stating  reasons  for  not  being  present  on  this  occasion. 

Secretary  Tiffany:  There  is  only  one  letter.  Mr.  Peasley 
wrote,  but  has  since  come  in.  I  will  read  a  letter  from  Hon.  J.  P. 
Hewitt,  of  the  National  Life  Association. 

Mr.  Nelson  O.  Tiffany, 

c/o  Grand  Hotel, 

Mackinac  Island,  Mich. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  find  at  the  last  minute  that  it  will  not  be  possible  for  me  to  be 
present  at  the  convention.  As  stated  in  a  former  letter,  I  have 
been  very  desirous  of  attending  this  convention,  and  regret  more 
than  I  can  express  our  inability  to  have  a  representative  from  this 
office  at  the  meetings  scheduled  for  Monday  and  Tuesday  next. 

I  realize  that  we  will  lose  a  great  deal  by  reason  of  our  inability 
to  be  present  and  wish  to  assure  you  of  our  sincere  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  convention  and  that  our  failure  to  be  present  is  not 
occasioned  through  a  lack  of  interest,  or  because  we  do  not  appre¬ 
ciate  the  importance  of  the  work  you  have  in  hand. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

J.  P.  HEWITT, 
President. 

t 

President  Tiffany ;  Personally  1  entertain  a  very  exalted  opin¬ 
ion  of  Judge  Hewitt,  although  I  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  him.  I  regret  exceedingly  that  we  cannot  have  him  with 
us  on  this  occasion.  He  assures  us  he  is  heartily  with  us  and  will 
co-operate  in  every  way  possible.  Haven’t  you  a  letter  there 
from  Mr.  Stevenson,  formerly  of  the  Western  Masonic,  now 
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the  Western  Mutual  Life ,  of  Los  Angeles?  He  regretted  very 
much  he  couldn’t  be  with  us  on  this  occasion  and  wanted  us  to  un¬ 
derstand  he  was  with  us  in  any  measures  which  we  would  be 
likely  to  adopt,  and  he  hoped  we  would  call  our  next  convention 
in  San  Francisco,  during  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  when  he 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  forming  our  personal  acquaintance, 
and  joining  with  us  in  the  work.  I  will  also  state  while  on  my 
feet  that  the  World’s  Insurance  Congress  which  meets  there  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Panama  Exposition,  1915  (and  I  assume  you 
are  all  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  literature  on  the  subject) 
proposes  to  embrace  in  that  congress  all  forms  of  insurance,  for 
representation  and  discussion  at  that  time.  I  have  had  corre¬ 
spondence  with  Mr.  Curran,  the  Deputy  Commissioner,  and  the 
result  is  that  the  Mutual  Life  Underwriters  have  received  a 
formal  invitation  and  been  admitted  to  the  Congress,  and  are 
urged  not  only  to  be  present  on  that  occasion,  but  take  active  part. 
He  also  suggests  that  we  make  that  our  headquarters  for  our  next 
annual  meeting.  I  also  received  a  communication  from  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  Life  in  answer  to  an  invitation  we  extended  to  them, 
and  they  wish  to  be  counted  in  our  number,  but  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  be  with  us  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Martin:  I  move  that  the  Smith  article  from  Moody’s 
Magazine  be  printed  in  our  proceedings. 

President  Tiffany:  If  there  is  no  objection  I  will  declare  it 
carried.  Hearing  none,  I  so  declare. 

Dr.  Hopkins ;  Does  any  one  know  who  Mr.  Smith  is? 

Mr.  Van  Buskirk ;  He  is  a  financial  writer,  a  statistician  from 
New  Jersey.  He  is  connected,  I  think,  with  the  Evening  Times 
of  Newark. 

President  Tiffany :  It  is  a  new  statement  of  an  old  truth,  but 
it  has  been  tersely  put  and  is  good  reading  and  ought  to  be  em¬ 
bodied  in  our  literature  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  field 
worker,  and  so  long  as  it  is  to  be  published  in  the  Mutual  Under¬ 
writer,  perhaps  it  is  not  necessary  to  publish  it  in  our  proceedings. 

President  Tiffany ;  Would  any  one  like  to  discuss  this  paper? 
If  not  we  will  proceed  to  the  next  order  of  business,  which  is  a 
paper  on  “Valuation  as  Applied  to  Assessment  Associations,”  by 
Mr.  Lewis  A.  Anderson,  to  whom  I  referred  in  my  address.  You 
will  all  be  delighted  to  hear  Mr.  Anderson. 

Mr.  Lewis  A.  Anderson. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention ; 

I  desire  at  the  outset  to  express  to  you  my  sincere  thanks  for 
the  honor  you  conferred  upon  me  by  inviting  me  to  read  a  paper 
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at  this  convention.  I  am  very  glad  this  association  has  been 
formed,  because  I  believe  there  is  some  very  important  work  to  be 
done,  which  you  can  do  through  an  association  of  this  kind.  The 
subject  assigned  me  is  “Valuation.”  I  had  my  say  on  the  subject 
of  valuation  a  couple  of  years  ago  in  an  address  which  I  delivered 
at  that  time  and  which  has  been  printed.  In  that  address  I  in¬ 
dulged  to  some  extent  in  definitions  and  so  forth,  and  I  have  tried 
not  to  cover  the  same  ground  again,  because  I  have  it  in  print 
and  will  be  glad  to  furnish  copies  to  any  one  who  will  drop  me  a 
postal  card  with  his  name  and  address.  I  have  a  few  copies  with 
me  which  I  will  be  glad  to  give  you  here.  So  I  will  simply  dis¬ 
cuss  some  elementary  principles  which  I  feel  have  been  lost  sight 
of  by  many  people  engaged  in  this  kind  of  work.  The  paper  is 
hardly  worth  calling  a  paper.  It  is  simply  thrown  together  in 
order  to  have  something  here  to  use  as  a  guide  with  the  hope  that 
it  will  stimulate  discussion  and  bring  out  some  of  the  points  more 
fully. 
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Valuation  as  Applied  to  Assessment  Associations 

By  Lewis  A.  Anderson. 

The  fundamental  basis  of  all  business  accounting  is  that  of 
debit  and  credit.  That  is  to  say,  every  patron  of  a  business 
organization  is  given  credit  for  whatever  he  contributes  and  is 
charged  with  what  he  receives.  The  difference  between  the 
column  of  debits  and  the  column  of  credits  on  any  day  of  account¬ 
ing  shows  the  relation  between  the  firm  and  its  patrons  individual¬ 
ly  and  the  aggregate  of  the  debit  columns  compared  with  the 
aggregate  of  the  credit  columns  forms  the  balance  sheet,  showing 
the  financial  condition  of  the  concern  as  a  whole.  Any  manager 
who  ignores  these  fundamental  principles  in  the  conduct  of  his 
business  must  sooner  or  later  find  his  business  demoralized.  The 
insurance  business  is  not  an  exception  to  this  rule. 

That  life  insurance  protection  is  a  commodity  which  the 
policyholder  receives  has  been  stated  repeatedly  and  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge  it  has  never  been  denied.  One  of  the  first  things  to  be 
determined,  then,  is  the  value  of  that  commodity  to  the  individual 
policyholder  in  dollars  and  cents  from  year  to  year.  The  value 
in  the  aggregate  must  be  the  amount  of  actual  losses  incurred 
(less  reserves  on  policies  terminated  by  death)  from  year  to  year, 
and  the  question  of  how  much  or  how  little  of  the  aggregate 
losses  shall  be  borne  by  each  policyholder  must  be  determined  by 
actuarial  processes.  To  one  who  is  familiar  with  mortality  tables 
and  actuarial  processes  it  is  no  more  difficult  to  determine  the 
value  of  the  commodity  protection  than  it  is  for  a  grocer  to 
determine  the  value  of  the  goods  carried  away  by  his  customer 
or  for  a  banker  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  checks  drawn  by 
a  depositor. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  some  of  our  good  friends  have  argued 
that  it  is  impossible  to  have  an  individual  accounting  with  indi¬ 
vidual  reserves  or  credits  and  at  the  same  time  get  the  benefit 
of  the  averages  that  are  so  essential  to  all  insurance  business. 
But  is  this  contention  sound?  It  should  be  clear  to  every  one 
that  individual  accounting  and  individual  reserves  do  not  mean 
that  the  insurance  business  either  could  or  should  be  conducted 
with  only  one  risk  on  the  books.  An  individual  account  can  be  kept 
and  individual  reserves  can  be  assigned  without  interfering  in  the 
least  with  the  law  of  averages.  When  the  mortality  element  is 
merged  there  is  no  necessity  for  making  the  reserve  a  common 
fund.  It  is  no  more  improper  or  impossible  to  have  an  individual 
credit  in  an  insurance  company  than  it  is  to  carry  an  individual 
credit  or  account  with  the  depositors  in  a  bank.  The  banking 
business  is  based  (though  roughly)  on  the  average  rate  of  deposit 
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and  withdrawal  of  money  with  a  so-called  cash  reserve  as  a 
bumper  to  take  care  of  fluctuations  and  to  protect  the  loans.  But 
no  one  would  argue  from  this  that  a  bank  should  not  keep  an 
individual  account  with  its  depositors.  Both  the  banking  business 
and  the  insurance  business  are  based  on  averages  and  both  should 
have  individual  accounts  with  the  patrons  or  members. 

A  merchant  who  deliberately  sells  goods  below  cost  to  one 
set  of  customers  in  the  hope  that  he  may  recoup  himself  by 
charging  an  extra  price  to  other  customers,  will  invariably  find 
that  those  who  receive  goods  below  cost  will  come  in  ever  increas¬ 
ing  numbers,  while  those  who  are  charged  an  excessive  price  will 
go  elsewhere.  It  needs  no  argument  to  show  the  absurdity  of 
such  a  proposition,  and  yet  it  is  precisely  what  a  large  number 
of  insurance  organizations  have  done.  It  is  no  wonder,  there¬ 
fore,  that  we  have  confusion  in  some  branches  of  the  business. 

A  word  of  explanation  may  be  necessary  at  this  point,  namely, 
that  the  individual  accounting  here  referred  to  for  insurance  com¬ 
panies  does  not  mean  individual  bookkeeping  entries.  The  same 
results  can  be  obtained  by  much  shorter  methods  and  consequently 
at  much  less  expense. 

It  is  true  that  companies  and  societies  have  been  conducted 
for  a  considerable  period  of  years,  seemingly,  with  absolute  disre¬ 
gard  for  these  principles,  but  the  fact  remains  that  sooner  or  later 
disaster  has  overtaken  them,  except  when  by  sheer  force  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  or  by  drastic  readjustment  they  have  been  saved. 

To  allow  any  considerable  number  of  members  to  continue 
their  policies  in  force  while  their  contributions  and  credit  is  less 
than  the  amount  required  to  cover  their  individual  share  of  losses, 
is  equivalent  to  the  accumulation  of  uncollectible  debts  in  any 
other  line  of  business.  It  eats  like  a  cancer  into  their  vitals  and 
like  a  cancer,  and  like  tuberculosis  too  for  that  matter,  the  disease 
is  mild  in  its  early  stages  and  difficult  to  detect,  but  it  nevertheless 
works  with  absolute  certainty,  and  we  might  well  say,  with 
geometrical  progression.  This  is  what  is  called  “adverse  selec¬ 
tion”  and  it  has  worked  the  absolute  ruin  of  so  many  organiza¬ 
tions  that  it  is  surprising  in  the  extreme  that  people  of  intelligence 
will  fail  to  heed  the  warning  given  us  by  the  history  of  such 
institutions. 

As  a  corrollary  to  this  principle  (of  charging  every  member 
with  the  cost  of  his  risk)  we  may  say  that  a  premium  in  excess 
of  the  amount  necessary  to  cover  a  policy’s  share  of  losses,  in 
any  year,  presupposes  that  the  part  of  the  premium  which  is  not 
necessary  to  pay  the  policy’s  share  of  losses  should  be  held  as  a 
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credit  or  reserve  until  the  cost  exceeds  the  periodical  contributions 
and  that  it  should  then  be  available  to  supplement  such  premiums 
in  order  to  cover  the  policy’s  share  of  losses.  To  literally  dump 
such  excess  premiums  into  a  fund  without  a  proper  accounting 
will  and  must  lead  to  confusion  (except  to  the  extent  that  an 
unapportioned  surplus,  not  to  exceed  a  comparatively  small  per¬ 
centage  of  total  asset  may  be  held  as  a  bumper  to  provide  for 
fluctuations  in  come  cases  but  even  this  is  not  necessary  if  the 
accounts  are  properly  kept). 

This  leads  us  to  that  other  and  much  mooted  question  of 
adequate  rates.  What  is  an  adequate  rate?  In  one  sense  a  rate 
may  be  said  to  be  adequate  as  long  as  it  covers  a  policy’s  share 
of  losses  from  year  to  year.  This  definiton,  however,  cannot  be 
said  to  hold  true  in  all  cases.  A  better  definition  would  be  that 
the  rate  should  be  sufficient  according  to  some  assumed  rate  of 
mortality  and  interest  to  cover  the  policy’s  share  of  losses  from 
year  to  year  and  to  accumulate  in  addition  a  sufficient  reserve 
to  mature  whatever  other  benefits  have  been  promised  in  the 
certificates.  Such  benefits,  then,  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
savings  bank  accounts  which  are  credited  in  addition  to  the 
insurance  purchased. 

Objection  has  been  raised  at  times,  to  premium  rates  com¬ 
puted  on  such  a  basis,  on  the  theory  that  “they  are  too  high”  and 
with  this  statement  the  whole  question  has  often  been  dismissed, 
evidently  with  the  thought  that  it  should  be  possible  to  determine 
beforehand  the  exact  amount  that  will  be  necessary.  The  fact 
is  that  no  one  can  determine  the  exact  amount  that  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  provide  for  a  policy’s  share  of  losses  through  any  consid¬ 
erable  period  of  years,  nor  can  any  one  foretell  the  exact  amount 
of  interest  that  will  be  earned.  Adequacy,  therefore,  means  that 
the  mortality  and  interest  assumptions  must  be  such  that  in  all 
probability  the  death  rate  will  be  lower  than  that  assumed  and 
that  the  interest  rate  actually  earned  will  be  higher  than  the  rate 
assumed.  It  is  self-evident  that  a  premium  rate  thus  computed 
cannot  properly  be  said  to  measure  the  cost  of  the  benefits  prom¬ 
ised  in  a  mutual  organization,  but  on  the  contrary,  that  an 
accounting  must  be  made  and  this  is  zvhat  valuation  means ,  to 
determine  the  savings,  earnings  and  overcharges  that  can  be 
returned  in  the  way  of  dividends.  Actual  cost  then  depends  on 
actual  mortality  and  not  on  the  mortality  table  that  is  used  as  a 
basis  for  the  premium  rates. 

I  use  the  term  “dividends”  advisedly, — as  a  share  of  a  fund 
that  is  divided,  no  matter  what  its  source,  and  not  necessarily  as 
profit  on  invested  capital.  To  be  specific,  it  might  be  said  that 
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when  dividends  are  computed  according  to  the  so-called  “contribu¬ 
tion  formula”  the  part  of  the  dividend  which  comes  from  excess 
interest  may  be  said  to  be  profit  or  earnings  from  invested  capital, 
while  the  amount  accruing  either  as  savings  on  loading,  or  savings 
on  mortality  will  be  more  properly  designated  as  a  return  of  an 
overcharge  (except  in  case  of  paid-up  policies),  but  the  fact 
remains,  that  a  life  insurance  dividend  is  a  share  of  a  fund  which 
is  divided,  and  as  long  as  we  understand  what  is  meant  by  the 
term  the  question  of  whether  it  is  correctly  defined  or  not  makes 
no  material  difference. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  “history  repeats  itself.”  It  has  often 
been  said  also  that  there  are  very  few  things  in  this  world  that 
are  really  new.  Sometimes  old  methods  and  principles  are  applied 
in  a  new  way  and  the  new  way  is  often  mistaken  for  a  new  thing. 

We  have  often  heard  the  expression,  “Rome  was  not  built 
in  a  day.”  The  same  is  true  of  life  insurance  processes  and 
methods.  When  the  Hon.  Elizur  Wright  developed  the  first 
accumulation)  formula,  it  was  said  that  he  brought  out  a  new 
thing.  What  he  really  did  was  to  apply  the  principle  of  debit 
and  credit  in  a  new  way,  and  when  we  examine  his  formula  to-day 
we  are  made  to  wonder  why  a  man  of  Mr.  Wright’s  ability, 
learning  and  experience  should  use  it  in  such  a  cumbersome  way. 
It  took  other  minds  to  bring  the  formula  into  its  present  con¬ 
venient  form,  for  which  credit  must  be  given  to  David  Parks 
Fackler  and  Emory  McClintock.  That  formula  made  it  possible 
to  take  any  premium,  whether  high  or  low,  and  determine  the 
amount  not  needed  for  current  losses  from  year  to  year;  in  other 
words,  to  determine  the  reserve  on  any  kind  of  policy  but  with 
the  important  condition  attached  that  the  interest  rate  earned 
should  correspond  with  the  rate  originally  assumed,  and  that  the 
actual  mortality  rate  should  correspond  each  year  with  the  mor¬ 
tality  table  used.  That  is  to  say,  the  death  rate  should  be  100% 
of  that  assumed  in  the  table.  Mathematically,  the  formula  was 
perfect.  Practically,  it  was  exceedingly  convenient,  but,  prac¬ 
tically ,  also  it  led  to  the  most  absurd  results  in  some  cases.  This 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  that  has 
ever  come  to  humanity  has  in  one  sense  been  the  greatest  enemy 
to  acturial  science.  That  is  the  progress  made  in  medical  skill 
and  sanitary  science.  Medical  skill  and  sanitary  science  have 
reduced  the  death  rate,  in  what  is  popularly  termed  “the  produc¬ 
tive  period  of  life,”  far  below  that  shown  by  the  mortality  tables 
published  even  as  late  as  fifty  years  ago  or  less.  This  has  made 
it  possible  for  companies  and  societies  to  collect  a  premium  which 
was  considerably  below  the  amount  shown  by  the  tables  to  be 
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necessary  for  current  losses  and  still  accumulate  large  amounts 
of  trust  funds.  Actuarial  science  thus  became  the  object  of  ridi¬ 
cule  in  many  quarters,  and  rightly  so,  for  it  did  not  keep  pace 
with  the  progress  in  other  sciences. 

In  this  connection  I  beg  to  refer  to  a  bit  of  personal  experi¬ 
ence.  Being  confronted  with  a  condition  such  as  just  described, 
it  became  necessary  to  find  some  way  to  bring  peace  between  the 
company  and  the  Department,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  individual  policyholder  and  of  the  company 
as  a  whole,  on  the  other.  After  some  study  and  experimentation 
the  thought  suggested  itself  that  there  should  be  some  convenient 
way  to  modify  the  mortality  table  (or,  more  properly  speaking, 
some  of  the  tables  derived  from  it)  from  year  to  year  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  actual  death  rate  and  interest  rate  of  the  concern 
in  question.  In  other  words  that  instead  of  charging  the  policy¬ 
holder  with  the  tabular  rate  of  mortality  and  interest,  the  actual 
rates  should  be  used.  The  result  was  a  modified  accumulation 
formula,  which  was  published  a  few  years  ago  and  which  is 
undoubtedly  known  to  most  of  you.  One  of  the  leading  actuaries 
of  this  country  was  kind  enough  to  call  it  a  “valuable  innovation.” 
Another  actuary  who  has  had  wide  experience  in  this  field  calls 
it  a  “door  of  hope.”  Another  states  that  “the  imperceptible  prog¬ 
ress  of  human  affairs  is  such  that  one  is  made  to  wonder  why 
reforms  possible  under  new  conditions  were  not  put  into  effect 
years  before.” 

In  some  quarters  it  has  been  called  a  “new  thing.”  I  wish 
to  say  most  emphatically  that  it  is  simply  an  old  thing,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  debit  and  credit,  applied  in  a  slightly  new  way.  It  makes 
it  possible  by  a  simple  mathematical  process  to  take  any  premium 
and  if  the  mortality  and  interest  rate  realized  are  known  the 
amount  of  overcharge  or  undercharge  can  be  computed  and  cred¬ 
ited  or  charged,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  individual 
member.  The  credit  is  made  only  in  a  tentative  way, 
however,  and  remains  subject  to  calls  for  mortality  pur¬ 
poses.  In  other  words,  assessments  are  levied  against 
the  fund  or  credit  to  pay  the  policy’s  share  of  losses  and  when 
it  is  not  needed  to  pay  losses  it  remains  as  a  deposit,  advance 
assessment,  or  credit  to  the  individual  member.  When  an  account 
is  kept  in  this  way  the  management  will  always  have  reliable 
information,  both  as  to  when  and  to  what  extent  extra  assess¬ 
ments,  if  any,  are  necessary,  besides  it  is  much  easier  to  levy 
assessments  against  an  accumulated  fund  than  to  levy  assessments 
directly  against  the  member’s  pocketbook. 
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The  idea  of  arriving  at  the  actual  mortality  is  not  a  new 
thing,  nor  is  it  a  new  process.  Many  European  companies  and 
State  institutions  have  done  the  very  same  thing  but  in  a  much 
more  cumbersome,  expensive,  and  inconvenient  way,  namely,  by 
compiling  a  new  mortality  table  once  in  three  or  five  years,  and 
then  making  a  valuation  on  such  new  table.  Needless  to  say 
this  is  a  very  cumbersome  and  expensive  process,  besides  it  has 
the  disadvantage  of  being  feasible  only  at  comparatively  long 
intervals, — three  or  five  years.  But  greater  still  is  the  difficulty 
of  arriving  at  reliable  results  in  a  small  concern.  Much  more 
reliable  results  can  be  obtained  by  using  some  mortality  table  that 
time  and  experience  has  shown  (first)  to  be  safe,  and  (second) 
to  be  graded  in  such  a  way  that  the  risk  will  be  equitably  dis¬ 
tributed  from  age  to  age  and  by  using  whatever  percentage, 
properly  applied,  of  such  table,  corresponds  most  nearly  with  the 
actual  experience.  A  valuation  made  in  this  way  means  justice 
to  all  with  no  unnecessary  accumulations,  no  discriminations,  and 
best  of  all  it  furnishes  a  means  of  combatting  adverse  selection, 
by  making  it  possible  to  show  each  and  every  member  the  status 
of  his  contract  and  that  those  who  want  whole  life  insurance 
must  either  pay  increasing  assessments  or  pay  a  sufficient  amount 
in  the  beginning  to  accumulate  a  reserve  that  will  keep  the  rate 
level.  And  finally  it  will  tend  toward  a  better  understanding  of 
correct  insurance  principles  and  away  from  the  time-worn  and 
much  exploded  heresy  of  the  so-called  “expectancy  of  life,” 
which  is  never  used  by  actuaries  in  making  monetary  computa¬ 
tions. 


Mr.  Anderson:  Now,  valuation,  as  I  say,  simply  means  giv¬ 
ing  a  man  credit  for  what  he  contributes  and  charging  him  with 
what  he  receives.  If  there  is  anything  left  over  that  is  his  credit. 
There  is  no  practical  difficulty,  no  theoretical  objection  against  car¬ 
rying  it  in  that  way.  As  I  said  in  my  paper,  it  was  not  necessary  to 
go  through  the  very  expensive  process  of  actually  making  book¬ 
keeping  entires,  because  you  can  make  a  table  that  will  serve  the 
same  purpose  and  which  can  be  carried  forward  from  year  to 
year  at  a  surprisingly  small  amount  of  labor  and  expense.  To 
illustrate,  one  year  I  had  a  society  to  value  in  this  way  and,  of 
course  the  first  time  I  had  to  go  back  through  the  entire  history 
of  the  concern.  The  next  year  I  turned  the  matter  over  to  one  of 
my  assistants  and  he  succeeded  in  bringing  it  down  to  date  in 
about  one  day.  The  same  thing  has  been  repeated  each  year  since 
and  that  valuation  applied  in  that  way.  I  want  to  say  frankly  and 
earnestly  that  I  view  assessment  life  insurance  when  accounted 
for  in  this  way  as  a  friend  and  hope  it  will  prosper.  (Applause.) 
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President  Tiffany:  Gentlemen:  In  listening  to  this  able 
paper,  along  educational  lines,  to  which  no  man  in  this  meeting 
will  object,  I  know  every  one  of  you  will  endorse  every 
word.  I  am  carried  back  to  the  early  days  of  assess¬ 
ment  insurance  association,  with  some  of  which  I  have  been 
connected  for  forty  odd  years.  I  attended  their  meetings  and 
listened  to  discussions  and  the  ignorance  which  was  expressed 
as  the  result  of  their  feelings  against  old-line  overcharges.  I 
have  attended  their  conventions  from  that  time  to  this.  Sixteen 
years  ago  in  this  very  room  we  came  together,  the  old  Inter¬ 
national  Association  of  Mutual  Aid  and  Accident  Underwriters ; 
but  we  have  progressed  and  the  practices  of  years  ago  are  ob¬ 
solete,  and  to-day  we  can  listen  to  and  appreciate  the  very  able 
paper  which  has  just  been  read.  I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  An¬ 
derson,  on  behalf  of  the  association.  (Applause.)  Are  they  any 
remarks  on  this  paper? 

Dr.  Hopkins:  Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  no  desire  to  monopo¬ 
lize  the  discussion,  but  I  don’t  think  I  would  be  fair  to  Mr. 
Anderson  to  allow  that  paper  to  go  undiscussed.  It  is  one  of 
the  neatest  things  I  have  ever  heard  in  life  insurance  discussion. 
That  I  may  not  appear  to  monopolize  the  discussion  I  will  ask 
some  of  the  others  to  make  remarks ;  but  really  Mr.  Anderson’s 
paper  is  one  of  the  most  concise  statements  of  scientific  life  in¬ 
surance  I  have  ever  heard.  I  never  meet  a  man  from  Wisconsin 
now-a-days  without  feeling  like  taking  off  my  hat,  and  when  I 
meet  a  man  like  the  one  who  has  just  addressed  us  I  feel  like 
taking  off  my  hat  twice.  Whether  we  agree  with  all 
the  results  of  their  work  or  not  the  State  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  has  new  ideas  and  new  ways  of  working  out  public 
and  semi-public  problems  which  have  been  wonderful  and  of 
great  value  to  all  of  us.  When  I  see  the  fine  work  done  by  Mr. 
Anderson  and  other  actuaries  up  in  Wisconsin  I  feel  we  can 
never  thank  them  enough  for  their  brilliant  work.  There  is  another 
reason  why  I  enjoyed  that  paper.  In  every  line  of  business  we 
have  got  into  certain  ruts,  and  we  have  traveled  in  these  ruts  so 
long  we  can’t  see  outside  of  them.  If  we  were  to  talk  with  a 
hundred  insurance  men  next  week,  old-line  men,  we  probably 
wouldn’t  find  one  in  the  whole  hundred  who  really  appreciated 
the  views  here  expressed  regarding  straight  protection.  It  is 
characteristic  of  their  actuaries  that  when  we  come  to  discuss 
these  problems  they  have  no  sympathy  with  us,  and  it  is 
very  gratifying  to  find  a  man  who  has  occupied  the  high  actuarial 
position  that  Mr.  Anderson  has,  so  sincerely  in  sympathy  with 
straight  protection  and  appreciating  value  in  our  work  and  I 
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think  he  has  stated  the  question  not  only  forcibly,  clearly  and 
succintly,  but  it  is  original  in  every  detail.  Personally  I  want 
to  thank  Mr.  Anderson  and  to  say  that  I  regard  hearing  his 
paper  as  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  I  have  ever  enjoyed. 

President  Tiffany:  I  am  sure  the  remarks  of  Dr.“  Hop¬ 
kins  voice  the  feeling  of  every  member  in  this  convention.  Are 
there  any  other  remarks?  Hearing  none,  you  will  please  give 
your  attention  to  the  reading  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  John  Sullivan, 
member  of  the  Committee  on  National  and  State  Legislation  of 
the  National  Fraternal  Congress  of  America.  (Applause.)  I 
am  very  sure,  gentlemen,  that  his  paper  on  this  occasion  will  be 
highly  appreciated. 

Mr.  Sullivan:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  I  thank  you 
for  your  very  kind  remarks.  My  paper,  as  you  will  appreciate, 
is  along  different  lines  from  the  papers  so  far  read  this  morning. 
When  I  received  an  invitation  from  your  president  to  prepare 
a  paper  on  legislation  problems  I  suggested  lines  of  co-operation 
between  business  assessment  and  fraternal  societies  and  tried  to 
figure  out  the  best  method  of  presenting  such,  and  I  have  at¬ 
tempted  a  plan  of  outlining  the  problem.  What  I  wish  to  im¬ 
press  most  deeply  upon  you  is  the  necessity  of  co-operation  with 
other  lines  of  organizations  for  mutual  protection,  not  only  in- 
legislative  halls,  but  in  our  mutual  operations  with  supervisory 
departments  of  our  mutual  lines  of  business  and  also  along  legal 
lines,  when  any  assessment  organization  is  assailed,  and  I  wish 
to  try  to  impress  upon  you  the  value  to  you  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  each  unit  waiving  differences  in  detail  to  the  end  that 
the  mutual  good  be  served,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  organizations  of  your  own,  to  bring  unto  you  all  forms 
of  organizations  for  the  mutual  good  of  all.  (Applause.) 
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Address  by  John  Sullivan,  Member  of  the  Committee 

on  National  and  State  Legislation  of  the  National 
Fraternal  Congress  of  America. 

The  Mutual  Life  Lffiderwriters,  as  an  organization,  is  to  be 
complimented  upon  the  splendid  work  it  has  done  in  legislation 
and  otherwise  in  advancing  and  protecting  the  interests  of  the 
splendid  organizations  which  it  represents. 

As  a  worker  in  the  ranks  of  the  Fraternal  Beneficiary  System 
I  appreciate  the  honor  done  me,  in  the  invitation  received  to  ad¬ 
dress  this  body  upon  legislation  problems  and  co-operation. 

The  fields  of  effort  of  our  organizations  have  much  in  com¬ 
mon.  In  legislation  we  are  confronted  with  various  problems 
upon  which  co-operative  efforts  should  obtain  and  can  obtain 
with  mutual  benefit. 

The  spirit  of  the  day  in  legislative  lines  tends  to  State  regu¬ 
lation,  supervision  and  control  beyond  any  period  of  our  coun¬ 
try’s  history.  This  spirit  obtains  as  to  all  forms  of  corporation 
effort.  In  railway,  fire,  express,  pure  food,  relationship  of  em¬ 
ployer  and  employee,  casualty,  surety,  all  such  legislative  effort 
fully  obtains  as  well  as  with  life  insurance.  Life  insurance  being 
pronounced  a  business  in  which  cash  is  received  and  a  promise 
being  the  consideration,  the  State  has  insisted  upon  supervision 
and  control  even  beyond  lines  in  which  cash  is  given  and  material 
product  returned.  With  us  regulation  and  control  have  been 
rampant  in  years  past  in  departmental  rulings,  legislation,  and  the 
courts.  The  State  insists  that  in  protection  of  its  citizens  in  con¬ 
tract  such  is  necessary.  We  maintain  that  in  our  forms  of  organ¬ 
izations  peculiarly  even  beyond  many  other  lines  of  business  or¬ 
ganizations,  not  only  does  an  absolute  spirit  of  good  faith,  fair 
dealing,  and  “square  deal”  obtain  in  the  very  nature  of  our  organi¬ 
zations  but  that  beyond  any  other  forms  of  organizations  such 
spirit  faithfully  performed  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  success, 
and  that  without  any  supervision  the  innate  nature  of  our  organi¬ 
zations  makes  any  other  policy  unfailing  ruin  and  disaster  to  the 
organization  and  without  such  good  faith  none  of  our  organi¬ 
zations  can  ever  make  headway  sufficient  to  be  of  harm  to 
anybody. 

In  the  practical  operations  of  our  mutual  forms  of  organi¬ 
zations  we  mutually  insist  upon  the  faithfulness  of  this  pro¬ 
nouncement.  In  no  line  of  business  operations  have  the  returns 
for  receipts  been  more  praiseworthy  or  more  faithful  in  per¬ 
formance.  In  humanitarian  uplift  history  records  our  effort  in 
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front  rank  of  man’s  upward  striving.  Nevertheless  we  grant 
the  reasonableness  freely  and  willingly  and  invite  full,  fair  and 
honest  State  supervision  of  our  affairs,  feeling  and  knowing  that 
our  organizations  will  stand  the  test  of  all  reasonable  supervisory 
laws  and  rules  and  that  if  there  are  any  which  will  not,  we  have 
no  desire  to  stand  sponser  for  them.  Sometimes,  however,  un¬ 
reasonable,  unfair  and  indefensible  effort  in  legistative  lines  un¬ 
happily  obtains  and  militant  and  aggressive  co-operative  re¬ 
sistance  only  will  forestall.  Occasionally  indefensible  greed  with¬ 
in  our  field  of  effort  materializes  and  oversteps  fairness.  Some¬ 
times  immature,  visionary  and  unsafe  spasms  of  heralded  pro¬ 
gressive  lines  are  promulgated  and  agitated  as  a  panacea  which 
only  persistent,  cool  and  calm  resistance  can  forestall.  Oft  times 
in  legislative  halls  an  enterprising  disciple  of  the  bar  in  his  de¬ 
termination  to  fix  the  laws,  so  that  he  can  be  sure  to  win  his  case 
the  next  time,  breeds  specific  measures  which  are  unholy.  Every 
legislative  season  bears  fruit  in  a  full  crop  of  these  forms  of 
bills. 

Forty-three  legislatures  meet  during  the  1914-1915  legis¬ 
lative  season.  Prudence  dictates  preparation  therefor.  Proba¬ 
bilities  of  the  fruitage  of  effort  affecting  us  should  be  emblazoned 
among  our  people  and  all  forms  of  co-operative  helpfulness 
invited,  sought  and  secured  for  our  wellbeing  and  protection  in 
this,  which  has  become  one  of  the  greatest  problems  of  American 
business  operations. 

STATE  COMPULSORY  INSURANCE. 

State  Compulsory  Insurance  is  a  real  threatened  cloud  to 
all  existing  life  insurance  organizations  of  our  country.  The 
agitation  is  on.  We  must  not  be  blind  to  it.  In  three  legislatures 
in  the  last  legislative  season  bills  therefor  were  introduced.  Being 
crude  in  form  they  were  defeated.  Our  secular  as  well  as  insur¬ 
ance  press  teems  with  European  accomplishments  in  govern¬ 
mental  insurance  in  Italy,  Germany,  France  ending  with  the 
Lloyd-George  bill  in  England.  The  National  Civic  Federation 
in  its  European  investigations  is  adding  to  the  discussion.  The 
meeting  of  the  International  Congress  on  Social  Insurance  to  be 
held  for  the  first  time  in  America  at  Washington  next  month, 
having  upon  its  program  some  of  the  most  prominent  men  of 
Europe  upon  topics  of  governmental  insurance  lines,  all  adds  to 
the  agitation  for  State  effort. 

Voluntary  State  Insurance,  except  in  precedent  of  State  en¬ 
tering  into  insurance  business,  as  a  competitive  measure,  is  not  of 
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moment  as  insurance  is  no  longer  bought  but  has  to  be  sold,  and 
as  a  competitor  State  effort  thereon  is  not  so  much  to  be  feared. 
State  Compulsory  Insurance,  however,  requiring  every  citizen  of 
even  limited  classes  to  contribute  thereto  is  a  matter  of  most 
serious  concern  as  it  would  mean  the  undoing  and  destruction  of 
our  forms  of  organization. 

There  is  no  call  therefor  in  America.  The  invasion  of  the 
State  into  the  insurance  field  is  a  function  of  the  State  of  pater¬ 
nalistic  hue,  which  is  un-American.  No  such  function  was  ever 
conceived  by  the  founders  of  the  Republic.  Our  American 
States  have  the  tendency  to  depart  from  original  ideas  of  the 
function  of  the  State  based  upon  the  plea  of  manifest  economic 
and  social  necessity  of  the  people.  Such,  however,  has  been 
limited  to  fields  in  which  the  public  welfare  has  clearly  not  been 
provided  for  in  opportunity  by  private,  individualistic  or  co¬ 
operative  effort.  To  make  even  consideration  of  State  insurance 
at  all  defensible  there  would  have  to  be  a  condition  of  insurance 
ills  of  non-opportunity  which  do  not  at  all  obtain  in  our  country 
today.  All  forms  of  home  and  family  protection  are  fully  pro¬ 
vided  for  through  private  effort.  State  effort  would  destroy. 
Restriction  of  individualistic  effort  and  absorption  within  itself 
by  the  State  of  legitimate  vocational  pursuits  of  citizens  striikes 
at  the  very  foundation  of  governmental  ideas  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers  and  at  the  very  fundamental  principles  of  our  govern¬ 
ment.  Ultra  paternalistic  assimilation  of  private  rights  of  the 
citizens  of  a  State  should  be  resisted  to  the  utmost.  Private  insur¬ 
ance  organizations  today  exist  in  our  country  through  the  efforts, 
individualistic,  mutual  and  co-operative,  all  accomplished  through 
the  expenditure  of  great  energy,  intelligence  and  faithfulness  in 
response  to  demands  of  the  citizenship  of  the  State  for  home, 
family,  life,  accident,  old  age,  disability,  burial  and  numerous 
other  forms  of  human  desire  for  protection.  They  fill  the  field 
well.  Only  most  extraordinary  conditions  of  unfaithfulness  on 
their  part  to  the  public  should  make  even  admissible  any  sug¬ 
gestion  or  consideration  of  the  State  extending  its  operations  into 
this  field  for  their  uprooting  and  undoing.  These  existing  organ¬ 
izations  have  entered  into  associated  effort  on  lines  of  the  high¬ 
est  intelligence  actuated  by  the  most  commendable,  truest  and 
purest  of  motives,  have  expended  energy  illimitable  in  working 
out  their  problems  and  the  State  is  unwarranted  in  so  invading 
this  field  so  well  cultivated  through  private  genius  of  its  citizens. 

Private  insurance  institutions  cheerfully  welcome  reason¬ 
able  supervision  of  regulation  by  the  State.  This  is  the  legitimate 
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extent  fundamentally  of  State  prerogative  therein.  State  as¬ 
sumption  of  liability  involved  in  life  insurance  lines  is  inde¬ 
fensible.  The  experimenting  therewith  involves  problems  and 
tribulations  unthinkable.  State  financial  hazard  in  evolvement 
of  State  mortality  tables  coupled  with  the  tragedies  of  State 
restricted  jurisdictions  of  life  insurance  certainly  should  make 
a  State  pause.  We  make  men  by  making  them  think  for  them¬ 
selves,  assume  individual  responsibility  and  develop  character 
through  individualism.  Serfdom  through  paternalism  takes  the 
red  out  of  the  bars  of  the  stars  and  stripes.  Serfdom  through 
government  drove  the  forefathers  from  European  shores  and 
should  not  now  be  admitted  in  the  full  bloom  of  the  Republic. 
Let  innate  love  of  the  American  father  for  wife  and  babe  con¬ 
tinue  to  lead  him  into  voluntary  adoption  of  provision  for  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  home  and  do  not  think  of  changing  therefor  the 
serf,  withered  in  soul  by  governmental  strong  arm. 

GROUP  INSURANCE. 

Group  Insurance  in  the  past  few  years  has  become  a  men¬ 
ace  to  our  organizations.  Until  the  past  few  years  our  cousins 
of  the  Legal  Reserve  field  have  been  satisfied  with,  as  they  have 
denominated  such,  the  fruitage  year  by  year  of  the  “educated” 
of  our  field.  Greed  has  now  led  them  into  a  desire  to  usurp  our 
full  field. 

In  1909  there  emanated  from  the  Presidents  Association  of 
Legal  Reserve  companies  the  following  bill,  which  to  date  has 
been  introduced  in  thirty-three  legislatures : 

“This  section  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  pro¬ 
hibit  any  life  insurance  company  doing  business  in  this 
State  from  issuing  policies  of  life  or  endowment  insur¬ 
ance  with  or  without  annuities  on  the  industrial  plan 
with  special  rates  of  premium  less  than  the  usual  rates 
of  premiums  for  such  policies,  to  members  of  labor  or¬ 
ganizations,  lodges,  beneficial  societies  or  similar  organi¬ 
zations,  or  employees  of  any  employer  who  through  their 
secretary  or  employer  may  take  out  insurance  in  an  ag¬ 
gregate  of  not  less  than  100  members  and  pay  their 
premiums  through  such  secretary  or  employer.” 

It  has  been  defeated  in  twenty-seven  legislatures,  but  has 
been  adopted  in  whole  or  in  part  in  Idaho,  Arizona,  New  Jersey, 
New  Hampshire,  Maine,  Minnesota  and  Nebraska.  Unhappily, 
although  meeting  with  such  ill  success  generally  over  the  country 
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through  rulings  of  Insurance  Departments  some  forms  of  some  of 
the  companies’  contracts  of  group  nature  have  been  approved  in 
nearly  a  score  of  States. 

Dissemination  of  information  upon  the  indefensible  nature 
of  these  contracts  in  hearings  before  the  Insurance  Commis¬ 
sioners  Convention,  and  otherwise,  several  Departments  have 
been  withdrawing  and  withholding  approval  of  this  form  of 
contract.  Hearings  upon  this  form  of  contract  have  been  held 
by  the  Committee  on  Laws  of  the  Insurance  Commissioners  Con¬ 
vention  at  New  York  in  December  of  1913  and  in  Chicago  of 
April,  1914,  and  a  report  which  it  is  hoped  will  eliminate  this 
form  of  contract  is  looked  for  at  the  coming  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Convention  of  Insurance  Commissioners,  to  be  held 
at  Asheville,  North  Carolina  in  September. 

We  are  not  alone  in  our  opposition.  Labor  organizations 
have  been  consistently  in  opposition  thereto. 

The  following  action  has  been  taken  by  national  bodies : 

An  act  that  mill  stop  Group  Insurance.  Tentative  draft  of 
an  Act  to  be  submitted  to  legislatures,  adopted  by  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Associated  Fraternities  of  America  at  Chicago,  Ill., 
August  19,  1913. 

AN  ACT  TO  REQUIRE  MEDICAL  EXAMINA¬ 
TION  FOR  LIFE  INSURANCE,  OTHER  THAN 
INDUSTRAL,  AND  TO  PROHIBIT  SO-CALLED 
GROUP  INSURANCE  AND  PROVIDING  A 
PENALTY. 

Section  1.  No  insurance  corporation,  company,  as¬ 
sociation  or  fraternal  society  by  itself  or  any  other 
parties,  and  no  agent,  solicitor,  broker  or  other  person 
shall  effect  any  life  insurance  or  issue  or  deliver  any 
policy  or  certificate  of  life  insurance,  other  than  indus¬ 
trial  policy  on  the  weekly  payment  plan,  in  this  State, 
until  after  the  insured  has  been  examined  by  a  legally 
qualified  physician,  acting  in  its  behalf,  and  has  been 
found  to  conform  to  the  standards  prescribed  by  such 
corporation,  company,  association  or  society.  Provided 
further,  that  no  form  of  Group  insurance  shall  be  ef¬ 
fected  by  any  insurance  corporation,  company,  or  person, 
from  the  membership  of  any  supreme  body  or  subordi¬ 
nate  lodge  or  body  as  such  from  any  Fraternal  Benefit 
Society. 
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Section  2.  Any  corporation,  company,  association, 
or  society  violating  this  section  shall  be  fined  not  less 
than  $200  nor  more  than  $1,000  for  first  offense,  and  not 
less  than  $500  nor  more  than  $2,500  for  second  offense, 
provided  by  the  general  laws  of  the  State  for  revoking 
licenses  and  collecting  fines  for  other  violations  of  the 
law  and  any  agent,  solicitor,  broker  or  other  person, 
writing  or  delivering  any  such  policy  or  certificate,  issued 
in  violation  of  this  section,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  $25  nor  more  than  $200,  for  the  first 
offense,  and  double  these  amounts  for  second  offense, 
or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  not  exceeding 
six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Section  3.  Be  it  further  enacted  that  this  Act 
be  in  full  force  and  effect  after  its  enactment. 

American  Life  Convention  goes  on  record  against  the  Prin¬ 
ciple  of  Group  Insurance.  At  the  annual  session  of  the  American 
Life  Convention,  composed  of  no  Legal  Reserve  companies,  held 
at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  the  week  beginning  August  18,  1913, 
upon  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  such  body  following 
an  extended  discussion  of  this  committee’s  report,  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution  was  adopted  by  unanimous  vote : 

“Resolved,  That  the  issuance  of  Group  Insurance 
by  Legal  Reserve  life  insurance  companies  without  indi¬ 
vidual  medical  examination  is  a  menace  to  Legal  Reserve 
life  insurance,  a  discrimination  against  regularly  ex¬ 
amined  policyholders,  is  unfair  in  principle  and  danger¬ 
ous  in  practice.” 

Mutual  Life  Underwriters  Protest.  The  following  resolu¬ 
tions  were  adopted  at  the  1913  annual  session  of  the  Mutual  Life 
Underwriters  at  Buffalo,  New  York.  This  association  of  regular 
assessment  companies  of  the  country  has  one  and  one-half  bil¬ 
lions  of  insurance  outstanding: 

“Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  members  of 
this  organization  that  the  issuance  of  Group  Insurance, 
without  individual  medical  examination,  is  a  menace  to 
the  future  interests  of  life  insurance  organizations,  un¬ 
fair  in  principle  and  dangerous  in  practice,  and 

“Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  this  organization 
does  hereby  disapprove  of  such  practice,  and  will  give  its 
support  to  any  proper  legislation  to  preclude  such  prac¬ 
tice,  and  to  require  an  individual  medical  examination  of 
all  applicants  for  life  insurance.” 
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Lodges .  Group  Insurance  as  applied  to  the  taking  over  of 
fraternal  societies,  lodges,  labor  organizations,  etc.,  is  undeniably 
indefensible  as  such  is  merely  a  form  of  twisting,  which  is  decried 
by  specific  laws  in  many  States  and  under  rulings  of  our  Insur¬ 
ance  Departments.  However,  specific  instances  obtain  of  pur¬ 
loining  of  business  in  this  wise.  The  “Companies”  have  de¬ 
cried  quality  of  medical  examination  of  lodges.  The  purloining 
of  a  lodge,  a  large  percentage  of  whose  members  are,  perchance, 
a  score  of  years  removed  from  medical  examination,  argues  un¬ 
tenableness  in  principle. 

A  lodge,  having  members  of,  perchance,  a  score  of  differ¬ 
ent  occupations,  hazard  and  sanitary  conditions  spells  its  in¬ 
defensibility.  A  lodge,  being  a  closed  group,  from  an  insurance 
standpoint  is  an  impossibility.  It  is  discriminatory  in  that,  for  the 
securing  of  new  business  Fraternal  Societies  are  required  in  every 
State  to  have  a  medical  examination,  an  individual  application, 
to  limit  beneficiaries  to  a  certain  class.  It  is  unfair  competition. 

Discriminatory.  Group  Insurance,  within  a  companies’  own 
policy  holders  is  indefensible  in  that :  Its  existing  policy  holders 
are  paying  premiums  based  upon  standardization  of  risk,  one  of 
the  great  measurement  tests  therefore  being  sanctified  individual 
medical  examination,  involving  condition  of  brain,  heart,  lungs, 
kidneys,  nerves,  family  history,  revealing  hereditary  taints  and 
predisposition ;  warranties  as  to  remote  and  to  immediate  condi¬ 
tions  of  health,  investigation  as  to  sanitary  conditions  of  life, 
and  other  lines,  which,  in  companies’  literature  of  all 
times  has  been  proclaimed  as  an  inviolable  line  of  prudence  and 
necessary  for  select  risks. 

If  medical  examination  is  a  “fake”  then  let  the  insurance 
world  rise  up  and  with  one  voice,  backed  by  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ments,  abolish  all  the  costly,  supreme  and  intermediate  examina¬ 
tion  boards  as  well  as  the  local  medical  examiners. 

In  their  legislative  bill,  and  indeed  in  specific  contract  written, 
they  ask  the  right  and  do  write  contracts  “with  special  rates  of 
premium,  less  than  the  usual  rates  of  premium  for  such  policies,” 
existing  policyholders  are  thus  wronged. 

Group  Insurance  Propaganda.  Under  Group  Insurance  con- 
contracts  whole  lodges  have  been  taken  over. 

Fifty  members  or  more  are  token  in  a  group.  No  medical 
examination  is  required,  the  contract  covering  the  whole  matter 
is  made  with  the  Secretary  and  sometimes  with  other  officers. 
Some  of  the  companies  deny  they  are  trying  to  write  lodges. 
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However,  the  company  doing  the  most  Group  business  at  a 
recent  hearing,  while  protesting  the  company  was  not  trying  to 
secure  lodges,  in  answer  to  a  question  an  officer  of  the  com¬ 
pany  admitted  the  recent  writing  of  a  lodge.  Groups  of  fifty  or 
more  are  written  wherever  found.  In  Employees’  Insurance,  a 
very  extended  field  of  operation  obtains,  tens  of  thousands,  hav¬ 
ing  been  written,  as  is  claimed  by  the  companies  the  past  year. 
Epitomized,  the  contract  is  made  with  the  employer  “for  all  of  the 
employees  of  the  shop,  store,  etc.”  The  contracts  are  restricted  to 
an  annual  term  basis.  The  employer  “sometimes  pays  50  per 
cent.,”  that  is  claims  to  do  so.  Sometimes  it  is  claimed  the  em¬ 
ployer  makes  a  good  profit  therefrom.  The  balance  is  taken 
from  the  Saturday  night  envelope.  The  protection  ceases  upon 
the  discharge  or  discontinued  service  of  the  employee.  The  em¬ 
ployee  is  not  consulted  personally.  No  individual  application  is 
made.  No  individual  contract  is  issued.  No  company  gives  the 
employee  the  right  to  continue  his  contract  after  employment 
ceases  except  on  medical  examination  and  upon  payment  of  full 
regular  premium. 

Employers'  Group  Contract  Destructive.  Conservatively 
speaking,  out  of  a  thousand  employees  in  any  State  of  the  Union, 
750  of  them  will  belong  to  some  one  of  the  Fraternal  or  Assess¬ 
ment  Associations.  They  each  have  whole  life  benefit  certifi¬ 
cates.  They  are  satisfied  with  their  contracts.  The  word  is 
passed  down  the  aisle  in  the  store  that  the  “store”  has  taken  out 
a  Group  Insurance  contract  for  everybody  in  the  store.  They 
are  not  given  individual  contracts.  They  do  not  know  its  terms. 
They  do  not  know  that  automatically,  it  is  cancelled  through 
being  discharged  or  loss  of  employment  through  sickness  or 
otherwise.  They  do  not  know  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  the 
“store”  may  refuse  to  enter  into  another  contract,  and  that  the 
insurance  ceases.  They  do  not  know  that  the  “store”  being 
possibly  interested  in  the  amount  paid  to  the  company,  in  keeping 
down  losses  may  have  a  floorwalker  striding  the  aisle  to  find  a 
“peaked”  look  on  an  employee’s  face  so  to  have  her  fired  before 
she  becomes  a  loss. 

They  only  know  that  the  “store”  has  insured  them.  They 
now  feel  they  have  no  further  use  for  their  regular  insurance. 
Month  by  month,  they  fail  to  appear  to  pay  their  assessments,  and 
concrete  data  obtained  six  months  after  the  “store”  had  acted, 
shows  that  fifty  and  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  members  of  lodges 
have  lapsed  full  life,  good  home  protection  for  an  annual-renew¬ 
able-term  contract  that  at  will-of-store  automatically  cancels  and 
through  sickness  or  discharge  becomes  a  nullity. 
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An  employee  must  not  become  disabled ;  must  not  get  old ; 
must  not  get  sick ;  must  not  look  “peaked”  so  as  to  be  fired ;  must 
be  sure  to  die  quickly  and  without  delay  while  in  full  health  and 
able  to  perform  all  requirements  of  the  job,  or  his  life  insurance 
ceases  before  a  liability  can  obtain. 

They  are  not  told  this,  however,  and  thus  when  employment 
is  lost  they  cannot  go  back  to  their  lodge  for  relief.  When  sick¬ 
ness  comes,  and  they  are  discharged,  they  have  no  lodge  to  help 
them.  When  disabled,  the  store  discharges  them,  and  they  have 
through  misinformation  dropped  out  of  their  lodge  from  which 
they  might  receive  succor.  They  become  too  old  to  work,  and  are 
discharged,  but  they  long  time  since  were  misled  into  abandoning 
their  lodge,  and  are  now  too  old  to  again  secure  family  or  home 
protection,  and  the  State,  through  allowing  Group  Insurance  an 
entity,  has  its  burden  of  caring  for  a  destitute  family.  In  the 
meantime  our  organizations  through  lapsation  and  through  the 
misleading  of  the  wage-earners  and  working  classes  into  being 
carried  into  Group  contracts,  are  undone. 

Is  Unfair.  It  cannot  secure  entity  without  practices  of  mis¬ 
representation,  discrimination,  twisting,  rebating,  or  other  forms 
of  unfairness  and  injustice  to  other  existing  organizations,  and 
can  only  carry  full  promise  of  wrong-doing  to  both  the  individual 
and  existing  organization. 

American  Serfdom.  Even  in  Group  Employee  Insurance 
upon  which  much  sentimental  argument  is  used  as  applied  to 
both  members  and  existing  organizations  it  is  erroneous. 

The  alleged  humantarian  impulse  of  the  large  American  em¬ 
ployer  to  his  employee  is,  while  true  unhappily  to  state,  a  de¬ 
lusion.  The  labor  organizations  of  our  country  have  so  found 
it.  Violent  contests  in  past  years  between  labor  and  employer, 
particularly  in  some  of  the  great  railroad  companies,  on  this  line 
bear  full  evidence.  The  employer  is  too  often  actuated  and 
indeed  the  moving  argument  to  him  is,  that  such  makes  his  em¬ 
ployees  more  dependent  upon  him.  The  employee  thus  finds  his 
job  and  insurance  at  the  caprice  of  the  employer. 

The  hard-hearted  employer  directorate  makes  a  counting- 
house  calculation  upon  it  as  a  means  of  obligating  the  employee. 

It  is  found  possible  a  little  more  wages  can  be  paid  em¬ 
ployees.  The  insurance  company  argues,  “Pay  this  to  us,  and 
under  the  plea  of  charity  tie  your  employee  to  you  until  he  has 
dropped  his  other  insurance,  when  you  have  a  double  hold  upon 
him.” 
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Whatever  small  percentage  of  humanitarianism  may  be  in¬ 
volved  therein,  such  is  un-American,  is  paternalism  pure  and  sim¬ 
ple,  is  a  species  of  serfdom  for  the  employee. 

If  more  wages  can  be  paid,  is  it  not  better  to  awaken  the 
manhood  in  the  employee’s  breast  by  paying  him  his  fair  wage, 
and  compel  him  to  exercise  his  mental  and  heart  endowments  by 
looking  after  his  own  personal  affairs? 

The  earnings  of  a  wage-earner  are  his  individual  property, 
and  expenditure  thereof  should  not  be  dictated  by  an  employer 
through  fear  of  losing  employment. 

If  the  employer  is  a  humanitarian,  instead  of  providing  for 
home  protection  for  employees  only  during  productive  years  of 
employment  and  when  health  is  good,  let  him  on  the  contrary 
provide  for  pensions  for  the  aged,  the  disabled  and  the  sick  of 
his  employees. 

If  he  is  a  true  humanitarian,  he  would  not  be  a  party  to  a 
contract  which  deludes  his  employees  to  drop  whole  life  pro¬ 
tection  for  one  providing  for  protection  only  while  one  is  so 
strong  of  limb,  lungs,  heart  and  brain  that  he  can  hold  a  job,  only 
to  be  dropped  when  he  needs  such  through  loss  of  employment, 
sickness,  disability  or  old  age. 

If  he  is  a  true  humanitarian,  he  would  not  be  a  party  to  a 
contract  in  which  the  free  individual  volition  of  an  employee  is 
not  allowed  without  fear  of  losing  his  job  or  having  connection 
with  the  continuance  of  his  employment,  and  of  the  employee’s 
volition  as  to  whom  such  should  be  payable,  the  amount  he  should 
pay,  and  the  terms  of  payment. 

A  humanitarian  will  not  be  a  party  to  a  contract  which  does 
not  provide  for  its  continuance  after  the  employee  loses  his  job 
through  age,  disability  or  sickness,  which  are  the  conditions  which 
make  the  soul  cry  out  for  the  beneficent  hand  of  family  pro¬ 
tection. 

The  true  humanitarian  will  advise  his  employees  and  counsel 
with  them  that  their  family  protection  should  be  for  life,  that 
while  they  are  superstandard  risks  so  that  they  can  hold  their 
jobs,  they  should  secure  such  so  to  have  it  when  they  lose  their 
jobs  through  being  sick,  disabled  or  enfeebled  by  age. 

“Old  Liners' ”  for  Cheap  Insurance.  To  our  organization  the 
bill  asked  for  with  special  rates  of  premiums  “less  the  usual  rates 
of  premiums”  for  such  policies,  is  indeed  an  astounding  condition. 
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For  years  the  Companies,  Insurance  Departments  and  the  in¬ 
surance  world  have  extolled  Experience  Tables,  Actuary  Tabu¬ 
lations  as  necessary  measurements  of  solvency.  We  have  heark¬ 
ened  thereto.  Yet  with  the  Fraternals  impelled,  compelled,  and 
forced  into  maelstroms  of  discussion  and  action,  breeding  in¬ 
surgents,  malcontents,  plotters  for  Supreme  Officers’  jobs,  we  now 
find  our  erstwhile  conservative,  alleged  sane  and  prudent  Legal 
Reserve  friends  going  to  the  legislatures  and  asking  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  do  business  on  less  than  the  usual  rates,  not  even  stipu¬ 
lating  at  how  much  less.  They  want  “cheap”  rates,  yea,  under¬ 
selling  to  compete  with  us,  and  willing  to  take  such  without  the 
prudent  aid  of  medical  examination,  family  history,  warranties 
of  any  nature,  and  regardless  of  sanitary  conditions  of  home 
life  or  employment. 

National  Convention  of  Insurance  Commissioners.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Convention  of  Insurance  Commissioners 
in  New  York  City,  December  15  and  16,  1913,  after  a  debate 
lasting  about  seven  hours,  attended  by  about  thirty  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Companies,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Convention : 

Whereas,  The  question  of  Group  Insurance,  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  action  of  this  Convention  at  Burlington,  has 
again  been  presented  for  our  consideration,  and 

Whereas,  It  has  been  presented  from  many  different 
points  of  view, 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  reiterate  the  reso¬ 
lution  adopted  at  Burlington,  disapproving  any  attempt 
to  apply  Group  Insurance  to  Fraternal  Societies. 

Resolved,  That  the  question  of  Group  Insurance, 
in  its  other  aspects,  be  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Laws  and  Legislation  with  instructions  to  further  con¬ 
sider  the  matter  and  report  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of 
the  Convention. 

Group  Insurance  Weakening.  That  recent  publicity  in  the 
Fraternal  and  other  journals  has  done  much  to  give 
the  movement  a  serious  setback  is  apparent.  The  indefensible 
cannot  stand  the  light.  Agitation  upon  its  demerits,  deadens. 
That  the  agitation  has  caused  serious  debates  in  the  directorates 
of  several  companies  which  have  given  consideration  to  entering 
the  Group  Insurance  field,  and  some  that  have  done  so,  is  well 
known.  Several  Insurance  Departments  which  have  approved 
some  former  forms  of  Group  contracts  are  withdrawing  their 
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approval  in  part  or  entire.  The  report  of  the  company  doing  the 
largest  Group  Insurance  business  shows  three  million  dollars  of 
less  business  written  therein  during  the  year  1913  than  in  the 
year  1912.  All  possible  influence  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
Departments  in  States  in  which  the  law  does  not  especially 
authorize,  to  negative  further  writing  of  the  business.  In  the 
few  States  in  which  the  Presidents’  Association  bill  has  been  in 
whole  or  part  adopted,  united  effort  among  the  opposition  to 
Group  Insurance  should  be  secured  for  repeal. 

Medical  Examination  Required.  Every  State  requires  medi¬ 
cal  examination  in  our  organizations.  It  is  only  a  fair  demand 
that  this  be  required  of  all  licensed  and  recognized  insurance  or¬ 
ganizations.  This  requirement,  as  is  admitted  by  the  companies, 
will  defeat  the  securing  of  any  business  under  Group  Insurance. 
Individual  application  and  medical  examination  required  of  our 
organizations,  it  is  not  fair  that  they  should  be  subjected  in  com¬ 
petition  in  the  field  to  more  than  competitors.  It  is  a  reasonable 
requirement,  hallowed  by  long  use  and  highest  authority,  and 
before  insurance  legislative  committees  we  are  on  fair,  just  and 
reasonable  lines  in  our  insistence.  The  draft  of  bill  adopted  by 
the  Associated  Fraternals  of  America  has  been  passed  upon  by 
some  of  the  best  insurance  talent  of  the  country,  is  just,  and  will 
accomplish  the  purpose  desired. 

FEDERAL  SUPERVISION. 

Agitation  continues  to  obtain  looking  toward  action  for  Fed¬ 
eral  supervision  of  life  insurance.  Indeed,  unquestionably,  the 
tendency  of  the  day  is  toward  Federal  supervision,  regulation  and 
control  of  all  forms  of  corporate  activity.  The  formulation  of  a 
bill  in  Washington,  attempting  to  reach  such  through  act  of  Con¬ 
gress  has  received  more  or  less  attention  in  Washington  during 
the  months  of  the  past  year.  One  of  the  largest  Legal  Reserve 
companies  of  the  country  has  sent  out  a  call  to  Legal  Reserve 
companies  to  take  a  referendum  vote  of  their  policyholders  as 
follows : 

“Do  you  favor  the  passage  of  a  joint  resolution  by  Congress 
submitting  to  the  several  States  for  ratification  or  rejection  a 
Constitutional  Amendment  under  which  (if  adopted)  all  in¬ 
surance  inter-state  in  its  character  shall  be  subject  to  regulation 
only  by  the  Federal  Government?”  Each  policyholder  is  asked 
to  vote  “yes”  or  “no”  hereon. 

It  is  understood  that  Senator  Spooner,  well  known  constitu¬ 
tional  authority,  has  rendered  an  opinion  that  such  an  amendment 
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would  stand  the  test  as  to  legality  and  would  place  full  super¬ 
vision  and  control  of  life  insurance  of  all  companies  under  the 
Federal  Government,  except  the  business  of  a  company  within  the 
State  limits  of  the  State  in  which  it  is  chartered. 

Recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
have  extended  strongly  former  definitions  of  “commerce"  and 
the  tendency  of  this  tribunal  so  to  do,  so  as  to  extend  the  power 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  regulate  Inter-State  Commerce 
business,  is  apparent. 

Should  measures  invoking  Federal  supervision  materialize  it 
is  of  the  utmost  concern  to  our  organizations  that  the  tribulations 
and  vicissitudes  of  a  dual  form  of  supervisory  and  regulatory 
nature  do  not  obtain.  If  it  is  to  be  Federal  control  the  trials  of 
State  control  should  be  eliminated. 

There  are  arguments  of  meritorious  nature  for  each  system 
of  Federal  and  State  supervision.  It  is  not  a  one-sided  question. 
Resolvement  of  attitude  thereon  must  obtain  through  opinion  of 
which  promises  the  greater  good. 

In  State  regulation  we  must  all  agree  that  there  are  no  De¬ 
partments  of  State  government  which  have  more  faithfully,  con¬ 
scientiously  and  patriotically  both  to  State  and  our  organization, 
maintained  high  standard  as  to  official  duties  equalling  the  State 
Insurance  Departments  of  the  country.  The  Commissioner  of  In¬ 
surance  is  generally  the  lowest  salaried  official  having  the  head  of 
a  Department  in  the  various  states.  Nevertheless,  universally, 
the  Commissioners  at  worst  with  very  rare  exceptions  manifest 
an  ardor,  zeal  and  industry  in  grappling  with  their  problems  to 
the  end  of  true  mastery  thereof  and  to  the  end  of  absolute  fairness 
in  official  performance,  carrying  an  ardor  into  their  work  which 
merits  and  calls  for  plaudit  from  all  citizens  who  have  business 
therewith.  Not  but  that  sometimes  upon  vexatious  problems 
arising  we  find  a  Commissioner,  whom  we  think,  or 
feel,  we  are  sure  we  know,  is  groping  in  empyrean  darkness,  but 
a  somewhat  extended  experience  with  Departments  calls  forth 
the  tribute  from  me,  that  universally  in  recent  years  only  the 
most  splendid  intent  guided  by  the  highest  motives  in  perform¬ 
ance  of  official  duty  has  obtained  among  the  Commissioners. 
The  State  system  carries  its  tribulations  in  varying  State  laws 
with  which  each  individual  Commissioner  has  to  deal,  which  oft 
times  makes  his  ordeal  one  of  most  harrowing  nature.  No  set  of 
public  officials  voluntarily  and  freely  subject  themselves  to  greater 
physical  and  mental  ordeal  to  what  is  right  than  do  the  Commis¬ 
sioners.  Of  their  own  volition,  without  any  statutory  requirement 
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therefor,  they  have  organized  among  themselves  the  National 
Convention  of  Insurance  Commissioners.  Attendance  at  the 
meetings  with  additional  work  on  the  various  committees  there¬ 
of,  in  the  effort  to  reach  correct  conclusions  on  all  insurance 
problems,  and  also  to  as  nearly  as  possible  reach  uniform  rul¬ 
ings  and  assist  in  obtaining  uniform  legislation  for  the  good  of 
us  all.  The  actual  toil  self-imposed  herein  is  great. 

It  is  argued  in  behalf  of  the  State  system  that  independent 
investigation  of  numerous  Departments  continually  suggests  im¬ 
provements  and  uncovers  weakness  which  might  not  be  reached 
through  one  large  central  bureau.  That  State  legislatures  and 
State  departments  are  possibly  nearer  and  respond  more  acutely 
to  the  people’s  wants.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  argued  that  Wash¬ 
ington,  through  rapid  inter-communication  today  available  with 
the  remotest  hamlet,  is  even  nearer  the  remotest  point  than  a  few 
miles  was  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Republic.  Unques¬ 
tionably  sentiment,  although  possibly  weakening,  still  exists  strong¬ 
ly  against  the  centralization  of  power.  However,  unquestionably 
the  trend  of  sentiment  of  the  country  in  all  lines  of  business  oper¬ 
ating  in  numerous  States  is  toward  Federal  supervision.  It  is  ar¬ 
gued  that  the  experiments  of  each  State  carry  instruction  to 
others.  That  opportunity  is  given  in  various  States  for  new  and 
untried  ideas  of  advancement  and  that  from  such  instruction  fol¬ 
lows.  A  probably  far-reaching  objection  to  substituting  Federal 
for  State  supervision  is  the  feeling  that  if  a  society  finds  the  laws, 
rulings  or  personal  ideas  of  a  State  Insurance  Department  im¬ 
possible  to  comply  with  or  is  too  burdensome  or  really  obnoxious 
it  may  abandon  further  business  in  such  State  without  imparing 
its  business  and  rights  in  other  States. 

Under  the  State  system  unquestionably,  notwithstanding  the 
splendid  efforts  of  Departments  to  make  the  burden  of  super¬ 
vision  as  light  as  possible  much  irritation  exists.  Our  organiza¬ 
tions  each  do  business  in  several  States.  San  Francisco  in  com¬ 
munication  today  is  nearer  New  York  than  was  Philadelphia  a 
century  ago.  To  have  to  deal  with  fifty  different  Departments 
under  fifty  varying  laws  with  the  non-avoidable  vexations  in¬ 
volved  is  indeed  a  momentous  ordeal  to  us  all.  An  organization 
chartered  in  its  home  State  seeking  license  in  a  half  hundred 
other  States  in  which  it  wishes  to  do  business  is  ofttimes  con¬ 
fronted  with  numerous  conflicting,  varying  and  ofttimes  totally 
irreconcilable  prerequisite  conditions  in  other  States  with  some¬ 
times  Department  heads  maintaining  and  contending  different  in¬ 
terpretations  and  application  of  possibly  the  same  statutory  re¬ 
quirement,  existing  in  one  State,  compliance  with  which  makes  it 
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impossible  to  comply  with  another.  In  administration  of  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  our  organizations  we  ofttimes  find  ourselves  compelled  to 
reach  the  varying  requirements  of  a  half  hundred  States  with  var¬ 
ious  examination  laws,  license  laws,  annual  statement  laws,  invest¬ 
ment  laws,  reserve  laws,  deposit  laws,  valuation  laws,  minimum 
rate  laws,  reinsurance  laws,  minimum  liability  and  emergency 
laws,  minimum  membership  and  asset  laws  and  various  other  con¬ 
flicting  inharmonious  irreconcilable  exactions  year  by  year  in¬ 
creasing  and  multiplying.  The  fearful  expense,  trouble,  incon¬ 
venience,  annoyance  and  ofttimes  impossibility  of  compliance  with 
so  many  differing  demands,  even  with  the  Commissioner  doing 
his  utmost  to  assist  us  makes  a  condition  which  calls  loudly  for  a 
solution.  An  organization  reporting  to  two  score  Departments 
with  many  of  them  requiring  different  forms  of  tabulation  and 
reports  which  have  to  be  worked  out  and  books  kept  so  to  be 
able  to  comply  with  specific  detailed  requirements  of  different 
Departments  makes  an  unnecessary  cost  of  very  great  moment. 
Each  State  making  its  own  examinations  at  the  cost  of  the 
association  annually  makes  a  tax  of  much  moment. 

It  is  argued  that  with  Federal  supervision  and  control  one 
Department  fully  equipped,  directed  by  one  code  of  regulation 
and  supervision  would  relieve  the  American  insurance  world  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  nearly  ffity 
Departments.  That  with  one  code  every  organization  having 
only  to  meet  the  requirements  of  such  would  have  its  labor, 
troubles  and  trials  of  administration  very  much  simplified.  That 
through  Federal  supervision  it  is  maintained  by  many 
greater  efficiency  in  the  securing  and  continuing  services 
of  the  best  talent  of  the  land  would  reach  a  solution  of  all  prob¬ 
lems  of  life  insurance  and  deal  with  them  upon  more  correct  lines 
than  can  be  secured  through  State  Departments.  That  dealing 
with  fifty  different  State  Departments,  paying  fifty  annual  license 
fees,  paying  the  cost  of  examinations  for  the  various  Depart¬ 
ments,  meeting  the  varying  and  never  ending  differing  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  laws  of  the  one-half  hundred  States  is  a  con¬ 
dition  and  not  a  theory  which  makes  us  all  pray  long  and  earnestly 
for  a  solution  which  will  minimize  unnecessary  cost,  worry,  an¬ 
noyance,  vexation  and  soul  harrassment,  which  sometimes  make 
us  doubt  even  the  rectitude  of  the  Republic. 

SECOND-CLASS  MAIL  RATES  AND  CLASSIFICATION 

FOR  CARRIAGE. 

Reports  of  the  Post  Office  Department  at  Washington  for 
years  past  have  demonstrated  a  very  great  deficiency  in  receipts 
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for  carriage  of  second  class  mail  matter  over  the  receipts  there¬ 
from.  This  deficiency  has  even  caused  in  a  few  specific  years  a 
shortage  of  general  post  office  receipts.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  has  called  attention  thereto  continuously  for  years  past  and 
various  plans  have  deen  discussed  for  the  solving  of  the  problem. 
A  strong  demand  particularly  from  commercial  houses  over  the 
country  for  a  reduction  on  first  class  mail  matter,  receipts  from 
which  annually  show  a  great  balance  in  its  favor  to  help  out  sec¬ 
ond  class  mail  matter,  accentuates  the  problem.  As  an  element 
of  relief  magazines  and  publications  of  less  than  tri-weekly  edi¬ 
tion  not  carrying  “timely”  news  matter  were  three  years  ago 
transferred  to  freight  train  service.  This  has  led  to  extended 
irritation  among  publishers,  our  publications  through  strong 
effort  regaining  regular  mail  service.  Agitation  for  solution  for 
cost  continues  in  Washington.  That  something  has  to  be  done  with 
the  vastly  increasing  annual  output  of  second  class  mail  matter 
probably  goes  without  saying.  To  this  end  a  joint  commission 
appointed  by  the  Senate  and  House  have  been  in  the  past  several 
months  holding  hearings  and  it  is  expected  that  the  result  of 
their  findings  will  be  up  for  action  at  the  next  session  of  Congress. 
The  saving  through  cost  paid  for  railroad  transportation,  in¬ 
creased  pound  rates  and  lowering  cost  of  transportation  through 
slower  service  with  restriction  upon  admission  to  the  mails  as 
second  class  matter  of  various  forms  of  publications,  of  ques¬ 
tionable  subscription  nature,  are  among  the  lines  of  debated  pos¬ 
sible  saving  in  cost.  We  may  all  be  very  deeply  interested  in  the 
recommendations  and  formulated  legislation  based  upon  the  work 
of  this  commission  and  should  be  fully  alive  thereto  when  such 
materializes. 


THE  ANTI-TWISTING  BILL. 

An  Anti-Twisting  bill  formulated  and  agreed  to  through  con¬ 
ferences  of  various  insurance  organizations  and  the  National  Con¬ 
vention  of  Insurance  Commissioners  a  few  years  ago  has  been 
passed  in  several  States.  It  is  being  generally  introduced  as  legis¬ 
latures  meet.  Briefly,  it  provides  penalty  upon  one  organization 
through  misrepresentation,  etc,  the  “twisting”  of  another  organi¬ 
zation.  Upon  principle  the  bill  is  meant  to  put  an  end  to  a  much 
abused  line  of  operation  among  organizations  and  should  be  sup¬ 
ported  wherever  introduced. 

MENDATORY  RETALIATORY  BILLS. 

In  years  past  organizations  denied  a  license  in  sister  states  in 
their  pique  have  sometimes  resorted  to  a  hoped  for  solution 
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in  the  securing  of  retaliatory  bills  passed  through  their 
home  legislatures.  Bills  of  varying  terms  of  this  nature 
have  been  adopted  in  a  few  states.  These  bills  epitomized 
usually  authorized  the  Insurance  Superintendent  to  take  into 
consideration  as  an  element  of  licensing  a  foreign  society,  the 
fact  that  the  Department  of  the  foreign  state  has  refused  a  license 
to  a  society  chartered  in  his  state.  This  power  has  not  been 
materially  used  nor  abused  to  any  great  degree.  In  the  last  two 
legislative  seasons  a  new  form  of  Rataliatory  bills  has  appeared, 
briefly  stated,  making  it  mandatory  upon  the  part  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  to  cancel  all  the  licenses  of  societies  chartered  in  a  state, 
the  Insurance  Department  of  which  refused  a  license  to  a  domes¬ 
tic  society.  Happily,  these  bills  have  been  defeated.  This  would 
enable  an  organization  whose  affairs  possibly  merited  the  refusal 
of  a  license  to  make  application  in  each  one  of  the  forty-eight 
states  and  upon  being  refused,  the  Commissioner  of  its  home 
state  would  be  compelled  to  cancel  the  license  of  every  foreign 
society  doing  business  in  the  state.  These  bills  promise  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  appear  and  the  utmost  watchfulness  is  necessary. 

STATE  PAYING  ITS  OWN  EXAMINATION  COSTS. 

The  New  York  legislature  last  winter  passed  an  act  provid¬ 
ing  that  the  cost  of  examinations  should  be  paid  from  state 
funds.  This  is  a  precedent  for  legislation  which  has  a  great  ele¬ 
ment  of  fairness  in  it  and  attention  to  the  securing  of  like  legis¬ 
lation  in  other  states  should  be  secured.  Our  organizations  pay 
fees  to  each  state  and  there  is  an  element  of  real  fairness  in  ask¬ 
ing  that  when  examinations  are  made  that  such  should  be  paid  by 
the  state  out  of  such  funds.  Examination  cost  is  a  matter  of  real 
moment  to  our  organizations  and  if  there  is  anything  that  can  be 
done  to  lower  the  tax  on  our  treasury  boxes  it  should  certainly 
have  attention. 


JUVENILE  INSURANCE. 

Juvenile  Insurance  is  again  receiving  attention  among 
some  of  our  organizations.  Briefly,  it  is  argued  that  securing  the 
attention  of  the  youth  of  our  country  to  our  organizations  has  an 
upbuilding  result,  that  Child  Insurance  is  a  demand  of  the  day. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  argued  that  the  day  when  the  youth  of 
our  country,  could  be  induced  to  attend  lodge  halls  is  past ;  that 
many  forms  of  entertainment  in  even  small  communities  now 
obtain  as  an  attraction  greater  than  lodge  attendance ;  that  insur¬ 
ance  of  the  child  for  the  benefit  of  the  father  is  antagonistic  to 
the  fundamental  principle  of  beneficiaries  being  dependents  upon 
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which  most  of  our  organizations  are  founded.  Until  some  of  our 
organizations  take  specific  action  on  the  demand  for  some  exten¬ 
sion  of  our  field,  such  promises  to  continue  only  as  a  subject  of 
debate. 

UNFAIR  STATUTORY  LAWS. 

Unhappily  in  various  states,  generally  through  introduction 
in  State  legislatures  laws  ungenerous  to  our  organiza¬ 
tions  have  crept  in.  They  are  generally  of  terms  not 
far  reaching  in  their  scope,  yet  unhappily  from  time  to  time  of 
real  damage  to  our  organizations.  If  co-operative  effort  between 
the  legislative  committees  of  our  various  life  associations  could 
be  secured  to  the  end  of  listing  such  and  formulated  effort  made 
for  the  securing  of  their  repeal  in  legislative  seasons  to  come,  such 
would  be  effort  well  expended. 

Mr.  Tiffany,  Jr.,  sat  with  me  at  the  last  Insurance  Commis¬ 
sioners  convention  in  New  York  last  December,  and  heard  my 
demand  of  the  companies  (of  over  forty  companies  there  repre¬ 
sented)  to  publish  their  table  of  rates  that  they  were  putting  out 
for  group  contracts  and  heard  the  reply  and  their  refusal  to  do  so. 
The  reply  stated  that  such  was  a  trade  secret.  Now,  of  course, 
that  is  true  but  that  it  is  not  based  on  the  American  Experience 
table  of  mortality.  For  Group  Insurance  in  America  I  think  they 
do  not  know  what  the  companies  will  charge,  or  rather  what  the 
cost  will  be,  until  there  is  a  mortality  table,  based  on  Group  ex¬ 
pense,  and  I  think  Brother  Anderson  will  substantiate  me  when 
I  say  that  the  cost  will  probably  be  many  times  greater  than  it 
would  be  without  the  medical  examination  removed. 

Mr.  Anderson:  Will  the  gentlemen  permit  an  interruption. 
The  question  was  asked  as  to  the  rating  for  term  insurance  and 
they  replied  that  was  a  trade  secret. 

Mr.  Sullivan:  Of  course  the  regular  discussion  was  pretty 
warm,  and  Mr.  Anderson’s  memory  on  that  may  be  truer  than 
mine ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  didn’t  get  from  them  a  statement, 
did  we,  Mr.  Anderson,  that  they  were  collecting  on  the  American 
experience  table,  even - 

Mr.  Anderson:  You  are  right. 

Mr.  Sullivan:  As  a  basis  for  their  rates. 

At  this  point  he  resumed  reading  his  paper,  and  again 
digressed,  under  the  head  of  “Federal  Supervision,”  to  say:  I 
think  you  gentlemen  will  recognize  that  Federal  supervision  as  to 
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those  problems  makes  us  pause,  but  unless  our  insurance  depart¬ 
ments  do  succeed  in  securing  entire  and  complete  uniformity  in 
legislation  so  as  to  minimize  these  problems  the  ordeal  to  which 
we  will  be  subjected  is  of  course  one  that  is  going  to  continue  to 
receive  very  great  agitation. 

Again  resumed  reading  paper,  after  which  he  said :  I  thank 
you,  gentlemen,  for  your  very  kind  attention. 

Mr.  Martin:  Mr.  President:  I  move  you  that  the  thanks 
of  this  association  be  extended  to  Mr.  Sullivan  for  his  very  able 
and  interesting  paper. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

President  Tiffany:  It  is  now  about  adjournment  time,  but 
before  we  recess  I  want  to  say  something  regarding  this  very  able 
and  very  comprehensive  paper — I  want  to  emphasize  what  Mr. 
Sullivan  said  regarding  Group  insurance.  It  is  simply  a  sandbag¬ 
ging  confidence  game,  and  we  all  know  the  reasons  for  it.  It  is  a 
direct  drive  at  especially  assessment  insurance  in  all  forms.  It  is 
one  more  old-line  scheme  to  wipe  us  of!  the  slate.  Don’t  think  for 
a  moment  it  is  a  philanthropic  movement  on  the  part  of  our  old- 
line  friends.  They  are  not  afflicted  that  way. 

Motion  to  adjourn  to  2  P.  M.  was  carried. 
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Afternoon  Session 
Monday,  August  10th,  2:30  P.  M. 

President  Tiffany:  The  time  has  arrived  for  us  to  recon¬ 
vene,  gentlemen :  The  next  on  the  programme  is  the  report  of 
the  Executive  Committee ;  but  upon  reflection  your  president 
thinks  it  best  to  consider  the  report  of  all  committess  in  execu¬ 
tive  session.  I  will,  therefore,  ask  Dr.  Hopkins  to  read  his  paper 
on  “Pure  Protection  Life.” 

Dr.  Hopkins:  I  prefer  to  call  the  paper  two  little  talks 
rather  than  a  regular  written  speech  which  will  pass  muster  pos¬ 
sibly  for  publication.  As  it  is  now,  while  it  is  perhaps  a  com¬ 
petent  talk,  it  perhaps  will  not  stand  publication.  (Reads  paper.) 


Pure  Protection  Life  Insurance 

By  Dr.  George  W.  Hopkins. 

Nearly  every  line  of  business  experiences  an  evolution  of 
methods  either  continuously  or  periodically. 

Old  ideas  which  have  been  almost  sacred  to  many  must 
often  be  ruthlessly  abandoned  to  make  way  for  newer  methods 
which  better  fit  the  changed  conditions. 

Sometimes  the  greatest  improvement  is  nothing  but  an  old, 
long-forgotten  idea,  which,  with  a  little  modification,  is  found  to 
best  fit  the  new  conditions. 

Many  of  our  greatest  modern  improvements  are  simply  old 
ideas  resurrected  from  some  musty  old  workshop  and  given  a 
few  finishing  touches. 

Glenn  Curtiss  made  a  successful  flight  in  the  old  Langley 
flying  machine  the  other  day,  although  Professor  Langley  had 
died  years  ago — probably  of  a  broken  heart — after  having  been 
ridiculed  from  coast  to  coast  for  building  a  flying  machine  which 
would  not  fly. 

Colonel  Jacob  L.  Greene  and  Amzi  Dodd  waged  a  hopeless 
battle  for  their  Life  Insurance  ideals,  and  now  long  after  they  are 
dead  and  buried  their  ideals  have  become  popular. 

In  Life  Insurance  evolution  is  periodical,  rather  than  con¬ 
tinuous.  Our  companies  go  on  for  years  at  a  stretch  without  mak¬ 
ing  a  single  notable  improvement,  but  when  changing-time  does 
arrive  the  chanages  made  are  enough  to  compensate  for  all  of  the 
stationary  years. 

Public  intelligence  constantly  increases. 

Living  and  working  conditions  constantly  change. 

It  is  inevitable  that  Life  Insurance  must  adapt  itself  to  these 
changing  conditions. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  greatest  evolutionary 
periods  in  Life  Insurance  history. 

Established  customs  are  being  smashed  to  pieces. 

Favorite  arguments  are  being  relegated  to  the  scrap-heap. 

Old  time  winning  methods  have  become  losing  methods. 

Popular  products  have  lost  their  popularity,  and  some  pro¬ 
ducts  which  were  unpopular  for  years  are  now  riding  on  the 
crest  of  the  wave  of  popularity. 
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He  who  cannot  see  or  adapt  himself  to  these  changes  is  dead, 
but  the  men  who  see  the  changed  conditions  most  clearly,  and 
meet  them  most  fully,  should  win  great  success. 

In  the  past  years  the  old-line  companies  sold  nothing  but  pure 
protection ;  they  never  paid  a  dollar  of  benefit  to  anybody  but 
widows  and  orphans. 

In  those  days  their  insurance  was  stronger  than  it  has  ever 
been  since  and  their  prices  far  lower  than  they  are  now. 

Their  sales,  though,  were  ridiculously  small. 

The  average  man  could  hardly  be  clubbed  into  buying 
straight  protection  in  these  days. 

So  the  companies  covered  their  pure  protection  all  over  with 
an  expensive  sugar  coating  of  so-called  “investment  features,” 
which  caught  the  public  taste  and  led  to  enormous  sales  at  greatly 
increased  prices. 

The  founders  of  Fraternal  insurance  were  wise  enough  to 
know  that  in  their  day  pure  protection  could  not  be  sold  to  the 
public  in  respectable  quantities,  so  they  coated  their  protection 
all  over  with  a  very  attractive,  and  somewhat  expensive,  layer  of 
social  features  which  caught  the  public  taste  and  led  to  enormous 
sales. 

Both  the  old-line  companies  and  fraternals  deserve  a  world 
of  credit  for  making  their  product  so  attractive  that  it  would  com¬ 
pel  millions  of  men  to  protect  their  families,  but  both  should  have 
regarded — and  possibly  did  regard — the  coating  as  a  temporary 
expedient. 

During  all  the  years  the  assessment  associations  were  the 
only  insurance  organizations  who  kept  up  a  continuous  fight  to 
popularize  pure  protection. 

The  tremendous  battle  which  they  waged  against  the  almost 
insurmountable  obstacle  of  human  selfishness  among  purchasers 
of  insurance  beggars  description. 

It  came  to  be  an  almost  unanimous  public  opinion  that  a  Life 
Insurance  policy  which  only  helped  widows  and  orphans  was 
only  a  poor  counterfeit,  but  the  pioneers  of  assessmentism  be¬ 
lieved  that  with  hard  work  they  could  muster  together  a  certain 
small  army  of  unselfish  men  who  would  buy  pure  protection  sim¬ 
ply  and  wholly  for  the  benefit  of  their  dependents — and  they 
gradually  enlisted  thousands  of  such  men — the  most  unselfish 
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group  of  policyholders  ever  enlisted  under  a  Life  Insurance  ban¬ 
ner  since  the  old-line  companies  had  abandoned  pure  protection. 

And  what  change,  if  any  has  come  over  Life  Insurance  pur¬ 
chasers  in  recent  years? 

One  of  the  finest  old-line  companies  in  America  recently 
reported  that  it  had  lost  35  per  cent,  of  its  Endowment  business 
during  the  past  five  years. 

The  same  company  reported  an  increase  of  60  per  cent,  in 
its  Term  (pure  protection)  business  during  the  same  five  years. 

This  great  company  devoted  its  greatest  energy  to  the  sale 
of  the  so-called  “Investment  policies”  for  thirty-five  years,  yet, 
despite  its  great  efforts,  it  has  lost  over  a  third  of  its  big  Endow¬ 
ment  business  in  this  short  space  of  time. 

That  company,  like  many  others,  sold  Term  policies  very  re¬ 
luctantly,  yet  Term  business  showed  a  remarkable  increase  dur¬ 
ing  the  very  same  period. 

The  policyholder,  therefore,  has  at  last  come  to  appreciate 
pure  protection,  and  appreciates  it  so  fully  that  he  often  demands 
it  in  preference  to  the  expensive  sugar-coated  protection  which 
the  company  constantly  urges  upon  him. 

Good  business  men  used  to  boast  that  they  carried  Endow¬ 
ment,  Gold-Bond  and  similar  policies. 

Now  many  of  them  apologize  for  carrying  such  contracts, 
if  they  have  them,  and  boast  of  carrying  large,  inexpensive,  pure 
protection  policies. 

And  what  has  happened  among  fraternal  societies  during 
this  period  of  Life  Insurance  evolution? 

The  fraternal  lapse  rate,  on  the  whole,  is  so  low  as  to  be 
remarkable. 

Never  have  fraternalists,  as  a  class,  clung  so  tenaciously  to 
their  insurance. 

Yet  lodge  attendance  has  in  many  instances  become  patheti¬ 
cally  small. 

Many  of  the  fraternal  society  meetings  have  become  a  farce 
— but  the  insurance  sticks  on  the  books. 

Social  features  which  formerly  attracted  millions  of  men  to 
the  fraternals  hardly  attract  any  now,  but  the  insurance  which 
did  not  attract  many  in  the  beginning  attracts  men  most  power¬ 
fully  today. 
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Many  of  us  were  much  concerned  about  the  future  of  the 
fraternals  when  radical  readjustment  of  rates  became  imperative 
all  along  the  line,  but  nearly  all  of  the  societies  have  come  through 
with  flying  colors,  and  despite  their  troubles,  in  1913  they  added 
over  950,000  new  members  to  their  rolls. 

There  is  great  cause  for  congratulation  in  the  sweeping  vic¬ 
tory  won  for  solid  protection  by  these,  our  first  cousins  in  the 
Life  Insurance  field. 

The  fraternalist  used  to  apologize  for  his  fraternal  insur¬ 
ance  and  take  pride  in  his  fraternal  social  advantages. 

Now  he  boasts  that  he  is  too  busy  to  attend  lodge  meetings, 
but  proud  of  the  Life  Insurance  value  which  he  is  getting  through 
his  membership. 

Just  like  the  old-line  policyholders,  he  has  become  converted 
to  the  pure  protection  idea. 

Some  of  the  pioneers  in  assessmentism  were  dead  wrong  on 
the  question  of  adequate  reserves,  but  their  great  argument  for 
pure  protection  has  gradually  influenced  public  opinion  so  strongly 
that  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  sell  intelligent  men 
anything  except  pure  protection. 

Give  the  assessment  system  adequate  reserves,  as  it  already 
has  in  some  of  our  organizations,  and  it  will  be  in  a  position  to 
provide  the  strongest  protection  on  the  market,  at  the  lowest  price 
in  the  world. 

Our  old-line  friends  ridiculed  our  assessment  contracts  for 
thirty  years  because  we  gave  no  Cash  Values  or  Cash  Loans,  but 
today  they  are  down  on  their  knees,  praying  for  deliverance  from 
Cash  Values  and  Cash  Loans. 

If  they  ever  get  rid  of  those  millstones  about  their  necks 
their  best  companies — the  mutuals — will  be  identical  with  legal 
reserve  assessment  associations. 

Some  of  our  associations  have  already  reached  the  goal 
which  our  competitors  can  only  reach  with  the  greatest  difficulty, 
if  at  all,  and  all  of  our  associations  will  reach  the  goal  soon. 

The  greatest  prosperity  in  the  Life  Insurance  field  therefore 
awaits  our  adequate  reserve  associations. 

To  get  onto  an  adequate  reserve  basis  is  the  pressing  duty 
confronting  some  of  our  organizations,  and  the  best  way  of 
achieving  this  is  a  question  which  constantly  arises. 
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To  jump  to  an  old-line  basis  to  acquire  adequate  reserves 
would  be  extremely  unwise. 

To  push  rates  up  one  hundred,  one  hundred  and  fifty  or 
two  hundred  per  cent,  is  to  drive  out  of  the  institution  a  host  of 
its  finest  risks. 

To  take  over  a  pile  of  business  without  examination  without 
taking  in  any  considerable  amount  of  new  blood  is  to  invite  a 
death  rate  which  may  run  far  above  the  American  experience 
Table,  while  the  old-line  rates  under  which  they  are  written 
cannot  be  increased  to  pay  the  excessive  leath  losses. 

This  organization  is  bitterly  opposed  to  Group  Insurance 
without  examination,  yet  Group  Insurance  is  ordinarily  only 
Term  Insurance  and  gets  the  benefit  of  a  certain  amount  of 
selection. 

A  man  must  be  able-bodied  enough  to  have  a  place  on  the 
pay-roll  or  he  cannot  get  into  the  group. 

And  no  Company  is  rash  enough  to  make  Group  Insurance 
a  considerable  part  of  its  business. 

Yet  we  oppose  Group  Insurance  as  a  dangerous  practice,  and 
are  entirely  right  in  opposing  it. 

What  then  shall  we  say  to  an  assessment  association  which 
contemplates  reorganizing  on  an  old-line  basis  and  taking  over 
the  lame,  the  halt  and  the  blind  who  happen  to  hold  old  certifi¬ 
cates — taking  them  over  without  any  examination  whatever,  at 
attained  ages,  at  a  guaranteed  rate  which  is  based  on  the  average 
risks  of  the  American  Experience  Table — a  rate  which  can  never 
be  increased  under  any  circumstances — a  Whole  Life  rate — and 
making  this  unselected  group  practically  the  whole  of  its  old-line 
business? 

Folks  seem  to  imagine  at  times  that  any  insurance  proposi¬ 
tion  can  be  perpetuated  by  adopting  the  old-line  label. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

It  is  true  that  old-line  companies  carry  many  sub-standard 
risks  among  old  policyholders  without  improving  their  solvency, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  they  acquired  substantial  reserves  and  ma¬ 
terially  reduced  the  amount  at  risk  on  them  before  they  became 
sub-standard. 

An  assessment  association  changing  to  an  old-line  basis 
under  these  circumstances  can  hardly  expect  much  of  a  mortality 
saving,  indeed  the  losses  may  greatly  exceed  the  expected. 
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And  what  of  Excess  Interest  under  these  circumstances  ? 

If  such  an  association  changes  its  business  at  attained  ages 
it  will  be  years  before  reserves  are  large  enough  to  create  much 
of  an  Excess  Interest  earning. 

In  a  legal  reserve  company  starting  with  a  clean  slate  and 
all  selected  business,  mortality  savings  are  large  and  Excess  In¬ 
terest  is  small  during  the  early  years. 

As  time  goes  on  the  death  rate  increases,  but  so  do  Reserves 
and  Excess  Interest  earnings. 

A  company  which  has  high  death  rate  and  low  Excess  In¬ 
terest  earnings  during  the  early  years,  will,  therefore,  have  its 
troubles  competing  with  those  who  started  with  a  clean  slate — 
legal  reserve  and  selected  risks  from  start  to  finish. 

Then  they  ask  us  if  they  cannot  save  a  great  deal  in  ex¬ 
penses  because  they  have  been  so  economical  under  the  assessment 
system. 

We  cannot  honestly  encourage  them  on  this  score. 

Their  old  sales  forces,  which  have  cost  them  years  of  hard 
work  and  thousands  of  dollars  are  wellnigh  worthless  once  the 
company  abandons  pure  protection  to  sell  old-line  insurance,  and 
to  secure  men  who  can  sell  the  old-line  product  they  must  com¬ 
pete  with  the  other  old-line  companies  and  pay  fully  as  much  for 
the  service  as  competitors  pay. 

How  then  can  they  best  beat  their  competitors  on  this  score  ? 

Another  peculiarity  about  changing  over  to  an  old-line  basis 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  about  every  company  who  ever  made  that 
change  employed  a  number  of  polished  rascals  to  go  about 
frightening  the  old  members  into  changing  to  the  new  form  of 
contract. 

Why  such  men  are  necessary  to  accomplish  the  change  it  is 
hard  to  say,  but  the  fact  that  this  has  been  the  experience  of 
nearly  every  such  company  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  un¬ 
avoidable. 

Such  men  in  a  few  short  months  can  destroy  a  public  confi¬ 
dence  which  has  only  been  won  by  years  and  years  of  square, 
honest  work. 

And  such  work  tends  to  make  the  sale  of  new  insurance  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult ;  it  destroys  the  greatest  asset  of  the  company 
— the  good-will  of  its  owners,  the  policyholders. 
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And  all  this  only  results  in  the  establishment  of  another  old- 
line  company — usually  a  second  or  third-class  company — in  a  field 
which  is  already  overcrowded. 

Inadequate  reserves  are  dangerous,  but  so  are  Cash  Loans. 

Cash  Loans  are  an  essential  part  of  modern  old-line  in¬ 
surance,  of  which  the  companies  have  done  much  boast¬ 
ing  for  thirty  years  past,  but  a  part  which  is  in  so  much  disre¬ 
pute  today  that  not  enough  friends  can  be  found  to  give  it  a 
decent  burial. 

Why  boost  rates  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  per  cent,  and 
sacrifice  an  invaluable  reputation  for  the  mere  privilege  of  jump¬ 
ing  from  the  Inadequate  Reserve  frying-pan  into  the  Cash  Loan 
fire? 

Assessment  institutions  which  contemplate  changes  should  be 
extremely  careful  in  the  selection  of  actuaries  to  do  their  work. 

Many  actuaries  have  so  long  been  in  the  old-line  rut  that 
they  cannot  see  anything  else  in  the  world,  and  when  called  in  by 
assessment  organizations  they  never  rest  until  they  have  switched 
them  clear  over  into  the  old-line  column. 

Let  our  associations  call  in  such  actuaries  as  have  always 
been  in  sympathy  with  pure  protection  and  such  experts  will 
point  the  way  to  the  remarkable  success  which  awaits  such  asso¬ 
ciations  as  adopt  the  best  thing  in  old-line  insurance — scientific 
reserves — and  leave  out  the  expensive  and  dangerous  sugar-coat¬ 
ing  of  Cash  Values,  Loan  Values  and  other  so-called  “investment 
features”  which  are  so  far  removed  from,  and  antagonistic  to, 
the  pure  protection  for  which  the  public  hungers. 

Having  done  this,  such  associations  will  be  in  a  position 
where  their  solvency  can  never  be  questioned ;  where  their  in¬ 
surance  will  be  the  kind  the  public  are  glad  to  buy;  where  their 
prices  will  be  considerably  below  old-line  prices ;  where  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  old  members  will  be  retained  and  stimulated,  and 
where  their  old  established  sales  forces  can  sell  more  insurance 
than  ever  before. 

Nor  is  this  any  mere  dream. 

If  any  one  of  the  older  old-line  companies  could,  by  some 
magic,  evade  the  existing  absurd  old-line  laws  and  prejudices,  and 
go  back  to  the  sale  of  the  pure  protection  contracts  which  it  sold 
fifty  years  ago  it  could  easily  become  the  greatest  company  ever 
known  in  a  few  years. 
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A  typical  pure  protection  policy  of  fifty  years  ago  came  to 
our  attention  only  a  few  days  ago. 

This  Ordinary  Life  contract  ofifered  no  returns  whatever  ex¬ 
cept  a  death  benefit  to  the  widow  and  orphans,  and  was  issued  by 
one  of  the  best  companies  America  has  ever  known. 

The  insured  was  twenty-three  years  old  and  paid  $19.30  per 
thousand  the  first  year. 

The  second  year  his  rate  was  reduced  by  savings  to  $9.65 
and  has  steadily  declined  ever  since  until  now  at  age  74,  in  the 
year  1914,  he  is  only  paying  $5.06  per  thousand  although  the  full 
reserve  has  been  accumulated  on  the  policy. 

This  man  has  paid  his  premiums  for  fifty-two  consecutive 
years  and  takes  as  much  pride  in  that  grand  old  contract  as  he 
would  in  a  phenomenal  child,  but  his  children  cannot  buy  any¬ 
thing  resembling  that  contract  today  unless  they  come  to  our 
adequate  reserve  assessment  associations  to  get  it. 

Thousands  of  old  time  contracts  like  the  one  just  cited  prove 
the  beautiful  possibilities  of  straight,  solid,  pure  protection. 

What  are  the  objections  to  be  met  in  the  sale  of  pure  pro¬ 
tection  on  such  a  basis  ? 

They  tell  us  sometimes  that  we  are  wrong  in  retaining  the 
lapsing  members’  excess  contributions  for  distribution  among 
the  persistent  members. 

This  charge  was  recently  made  against  one  of  our  associa¬ 
tions  by  a  Southern  Insurance  Commissioner — a  very  excellent 
gentleman  who  has  not  studied  the  question  very  closely. 

Every  single  old-line  company  operating  in  his  State  reports 
that  it  has  “earned”  certain  Lapse  Profits. 

Now  a  Lapse  Profit  can  only  be  acquired  by  retaining  part 
or  all  of  a  lapsing  policyholder’s  excess  payments,  yet  we  cannot 
find  a  single  word  of  objection  offered  to  this  condition  in  those 
companies,  nor  could  any  reasonable  objection  be  offered. 

What  is  the  great  moral  difference  between  forfeiting  a  re¬ 
serve  in  the  second  year  of  a  policy  or  in  the  third  year  of  the 
same  policy? 

Why  is  it  permissable  to  forfeit  a  reserve  on  a  Term  con¬ 
tract  and  not  on  an  Ordinary  Life  contract? 
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If  it  is  permissable  to  make  a  bargain  price  on  a  policy  to 
the  purchaser  who  is  willing  to  forfeit  his  dividends,  why  is  it  not 
permissable  to  make  a  still  lower  rate  to  the  purchaser  who  is 
willing  to  forfeit  his  Cash  Values,  Cash  Loans,  etc.? 

Admittedly  the  best  of  all  forms  of  insurance  would  be 
yearly  renewable  term,  practically  without  reserves,  and  with  a 
cash  refund  of  the  trifling  overpayments  to  lapsing  members,  but 
yearly  renewable  term  with  its  constantly  increasing  rate  has  been 
unpopular;  the  blind  popular  prejudice  against  any  increasing 
rate  must  be  overcome  by  years  of  education  before  this  great 
ideal  can  be  popularized. 

For  the  present  generation,  with  their  present  light  and 
present  prejudices,  pure  protection,  backed  by  adequate  reserves, 
is  the  ideal  insurance,  and  our  organizations  can  supply  that  need 
as  can  no  others. 

For  forty  long  years  the  Pure  Protection  Principle  has 
journeyed  through  the  wilderness  of  Life  Insurance  prejudice 
and  selfishness;  one  after  another  she  has  swept  aside  the  enor¬ 
mous  obstacles  which  blocked  her  pathway ;  though  some  of  her 
children  were  faint-hearted  and  wandered  away,  she  never  sur¬ 
rendered  her  principles  for  profit  or  glory,  and  through  the  gate¬ 
way  called  Adequate  Reserves  she  now  enters  the  Promised  Land. 

Dr.  Hopkins  digressed  to  say:'  A  man  said,  ‘‘How  do  you 
know  you  will  go  the  next  fifty-two  years  as  well  as  you  have 
gone  the  last  fifty-two  years?”  I  don't  know  as  we  can,  but  I 
think  the  chances  are  decidedly  in  our  favor,  and  I  will  tell  you 
why.  We  are  following  at  present  practically  the  same  experience 
table  that  they  followed  fifty-two  years  ago  and  longevity  has  in¬ 
creased  twenty  per  cent,  in  twenty-five  years.  In  the  last  fifty- 
two  years  it  was  nothing  unusual  to  have  epidemics  of  Asiatic 
cholera,  yellow  fever  and  smallpox ;  sanitary  conditions  were  ex¬ 
tremely  crude.  Our  position  the  next  fifty-two  years  should 
be  decidedly  more  favorable  than  for  the  past  fifty-two  years,  and 
I  think  insurance  earnings  just  as  favorable.  Insurance  earnings 
are  going  up  rather  than  down,  so  I  believe  it  is  entirely  possible 
to  start  things  in  just  as  good  shape  or  better  than  we  have  been 
in  the  next  fifty-two  years,  under  similar  conditions. 

President  Tiffany:  Gentlemen:  I  think  you  will  agree  with 
your  president  that  when  he  suggested  to  Dr.  Hopkins  that  he 
write  on  the  subject  of  Pure  Protection  Life  he  assigned  a 
subject  to  a  man  thoroughly  qualified  to  handle  it.  I 
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believe,  without  flattery,  Dr.  Hopkins  has  as  clear  and  concise 
an  understanding  of  the  principles  of  pure  protection  life  as 
any  man  in  the  United  States.  He  has  put  out  some  documents, 
most  notably  his  article  on  the  Folly  of  Investment  Insurance, 
which  is  in  such  plain  and  simple  language  that  it  appeals  to 
every  man.  I  am  sure  we  are  very  grateful  for  you  paper,  doc¬ 
tor.  (Applause.) 

I  will  next  call  upon  Mr.  Edward  M.  Martin,  vice-president 
of  the  Guarantee  Fund  and  ex-president  of  this  association,  for 
his  paper  on  “Uniform  Insurance  Laws.”  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Martin:  Some  of  the  topics  covered  in  this  paper  have 
also  been  covered  by  Mr.  Sullivan,  but  I  think  the  brevity  of  this 
paper  will  justify  calling  attention  to  those  subjects. 
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Uniform  Insurance  Laws. 

By  Edward  M.  Martin. 


Much  has  been  done  and  said  concerning,  but  little  has  been 
accomplished  in  bring  about,  uniform  insurance  laws.  I  do  not 
regard  the  adoption  of  the  present  Insurance  Codes  in  the  various 
States  as  even  substantial  progress  in  the  right  direction.  In  dis¬ 
cussing  this  subject,  although  the  term  “insurance”  may  some¬ 
times  be  used,  I  mean  to  limit  it  to  “life  insurance,”  as  I  firmly 
believe  that  in  enacting  laws  and  shaping  legislation  generally, 
covering  the  subject,  there  should  be  a  distinct  code  or  chapter 
covering  life  insurance,  and  that  whenever  we  are  interested  in 
legislation  affecting  our  interests,  it  should  not  be  either  ad¬ 
visable  or  necessary  to  disturb  the  subject  of  fire,  surety,  accident 
or  other  forms  of  insurance. 

During  the  early  history  of  life  insurance,,  some  excuse 
probably  existed  for  the  radical,  inconsistent  and  peculiar  laws 
at  present  in  force,  but  now  that  the  business  of  life  insurance 
has  been  almost  perfected  and  our  experience  is  adequate,  it  is 
possible  and  feasible  to  now  formulate  simple,  practical  and 
withal,  adequate  laws  governing  all  classes  and  forms  of  life 
insurance.  A  reasonable  agitation  coupled  with  a  firm  determi¬ 
nation  on  the  part  of  insurer  and  insured  to  bring  about  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  laws,  will  accomplish  it.  What  has  been  done 
with  respect  to  Negotiable  Instruments,  may  be  done  and  ought 
to  be  done  with  respect  to  life  insurance.  There  exists  no  good 
reason  why  a  citizen  of  one  State  should  not  be  entitled  to  pur¬ 
chase  as  liberal  an  insurance  contract  as  his  neighbor  in  another 
State  may  purchae.  The  only  reason  is  because  the  laws  are 
not  uniform,  which  is,  in  effect,  no  reason  at  all.  Either  the 
writing  of  the  insurance  contract  ought  not  to  be  permitted  in  the 
one,  or  it  ought  to  be  prohibited  in  both,  so  that  state  boundaries 
alone  could  not  determine  the  value  and  legality  of  an  insurance 
contract.  What  we  should  and  must  have  is  uniformity  in  all 
the  States  in  the  essential  and  important  laws  governing  life 
insurance.  It  would  be  a  tiresome  and  almost  endless  task  to 
call  your  attention  to  all  of  the  inconsistencies,  uncertainties  and 
conflicts  contained  in  the  laws  now  in  force  in  the  various  States 
in  which  the  members  of  Mutual  Life  Underwriters  are  operat¬ 
ing.  The  surest  way  to  do  away  with  a  bad  law  is  to  obey  it,  then 
repeal  it.  In  the  time  allowed  me  I  can  only  call  your  attention 
to  a  few  of  the  most  flagrant  and  unjust  provisions  of  the  various 
State  laws. 
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TAXATION. 


First.  The  taxes  imposed  by  and  within  the  various  States 
are  unequal  and  not  uniform,  and  the  statutes  of  each  State  must 
be  consulted  before  it  is  safe  to  make  any  return  for  taxation  pur¬ 
poses.  Some  States  impose  a  tax  on  gross  premiums,  a  tax, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  without  parallel  as  to  its  being  unjust, 
arbitrary  and  wrong.  Many  of  the  States  which  impose  a  heavy 
tax  on  gross  premiums  also  permit  municipalities  and  other  sub¬ 
divisions  of  the  State  to  impose  such  taxes  and  licenses  as  they 
see  fit.  I  can  see  some  reason  for  imposing  a  tax  upon  the  amount 
collected  by  us  for  expense  purposes  only,  but  cannot  even  think 
of  an  excuse  for  taxing  money  sent  us  from  a  foreign  State  for 
our  reserve  and  mortuary  funds,  which  are  held  and  maintained 
for  specific  purposes  and  which  cannot  be  employed  or  used  for 
the  benefit  or  profit  of  any  individual  member  thereof.  With 
respect  to  taxation  and  other  regulatory  provision,  the  reciprocal 
clause  is  a  two-edged  sword.  It  is  a  statutory  perversion  and 
reversal  of  the  Golden  Rule.  The  net  result  of  its  enforcement 
often  adds  additional  burdens  to  an  already  over-burdened  and 
over-taxed  insurance  company. 


ANNUAL  FEES. 

Second.  The  average  annual  fee  exacted  by  the  State  In¬ 
surance  Department  is  exorbitant,  burdensome  and  wholly  uncall 
ed  for.  I  believe  that  every  insurance  company  should  be  thorough¬ 
ly  examined  annually  by  its  home  State  and  should  be  required  to 
file  its  annual  statement  on  a  form  from  which  carbon  copies  could 
be  quickly  and  inexpensively  made  and  those  copies  should  be 
sent  by  the  Home  Department  to  each  of  the  other  States  in 
which  the  company  is  licensed  and  this  might  all  be  done  at  a 
nominal  expense.  The  various  taxes  above  referred  to,  together 
with  the  annual  fees,  should  be  sufficient  only  to  compensate  a 
department  for  filing  and  examining  these  statements,  so  that 
it  might  truthfully  disclose  to  any  resident  of  its  State  the  true 
condition  of  such  company,  or  take  action  to  oust  a  company  if 
it  became  insolvent,  or  is  fraudulently  conducting  its  business,  in¬ 
stead  of  allowing  these  taxes  and  fees  to  constitute  a  huge  revenue 
and  an  unjust  burden  upon  the  companies.  Some  State  depart¬ 
ments  now  collect  an  enormous  revenue  which  is  greatly  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  cost  of  properly  maintaining  the  department.  It 
ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  ascertain  what  would  be  and  to  fix  a 
moderate  annual  license  fee,  which  I  think  should  not  exceed 
the  sum  of  ten  dollars. 
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AGENTS’  LICENSES. 


Third.  No  well-managed  life  insurance  company  can  afford 
to  employ  dishonest  agents.  All  dishonest  agents,  not  just  dis¬ 
honest  assessment  life  agents,  should  be  eliminated  from  the 
insurance  field.  A  good  agent,  having  a  good  record,  should  re¬ 
ceive  from  his  home  State,  a  license,  which  license  should,  in 
turn,  be  valid  in  any  State  in  which  the  company  is  licensed.  At 
the  present  time  the  fees  for  obtaining  agents’  licenses  are  ex¬ 
cessive  and  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  actual  expense  of  issuing 
them  or  properly  recording  them  with  the  Department. 

FRANCHISES  AND  LOCAL  LICENSES. 

Fourth.  This  subject  has  been  referred  to  above  and  your 
attention  is  called  to  it  now  to  emphasize  the  injustice  of  having 
to  pay  a  tax  on  gross  incomes  and  in  addition  thereto,  a  franchise 
or  license  tax  for  the  company  and  agent  operating  in  a  sub¬ 
division  of  the  State  which  imposes  such  tax.  The  limit  of  in¬ 
genuity  as  well  as  endurance  has  been  reached  with  respect  to 
taxes  imposed  upon  life  insurance  companies  and  their  business. 
I  think  that  one  fee  or  tax,  including  the  filing  of  the  annual 
statement  and  based  upon  the  amount  of  business  transacted  in 
the  State,  should  be  collected,  and  that  such  tax  should  be  im¬ 
posed  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  necessary  expense  of 
properly  maintaining  the  department,  and  not  with  the  idea  of 
ascertaining  how  much  can  be  collected  from  insurance  com¬ 
panies  lawfully  doing  business  in  the  State.  Some  States  re¬ 
quire  the  publication  of  our  annual  statements  in  a  large  number 
of  newspapers  throughout  the  State.  These  publications  are  not 
only  obsolete  so  far  as  giving  to  the  insurance  public  any  real  in¬ 
formation,  but  the  legal  fees  allowed  for  such  publication  are  ex¬ 
orbitant. 


VALUATIONS. 

Fifth.  The  basis  and  standards  of  valuation  should  be  uni¬ 
form,  and  the  law  should  be  coupled  with  a  provision  that  the 
reserve  may  be  deposited  with  the  Home  Department. 

POLICY  FORMS. 

Sixth.  A  short,  concise  section  covering  the  elementary  and 
fundamental  obligations  to  be  contained  in  policies,  should  be 
enacted.  Diverse  and  uncertain  decisions  of  Departments  and 
Courts  should  be  supplanted  with  definite  and  final  provisions  of 
the  statutes. 
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DEFENSES. 


Seventh.  Before  a  lawyer  may  safely  advise  his  company  as  to 
the  defenses  to  which  it  is  rightfully  entitled,  he  must  examine 
the  statutory  form  of  the  particular  State  and  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  that  State  construing  such  law.  If  his  com¬ 
pany  prepares  a  policy  providing  that  it  shall  be  void  in  the  event 
of  suicide  within  two  years  from  its  date,  such  provision  may 
be  enforced  in  one  State,  but  not  in  another.  If  a  citizen  of  one 
State,  in  making  application  for  insurance,  misstates  facts  or 
withholds  and  conceals  facts  which  he  should  have  stated  in  his 
application  and  medical  examination,  the  company  has  the  right, 
upon  discovery  thereof,  to  declare  the  contract  void.  This  is 
not  so,  however,  in  another  State,  where,  unless  the  matter  is 
misrepresented  or  concealed  is  later  connected  with  or  contributes 
to  the  death  of  the  insured,  the  company  is  precluded  from  de¬ 
claring  the  contract  void.  It  would  seem  that  these  inconsisten¬ 
cies  and  this  injustice  would  necessitate  Federal  Supervision  to 
the  end  that  we  might  have  one  master  instead  of  many,  but  I 
see  no  reason  why  a  simple,  practical,  concise  life  insurance  code 
cannot  be  prepared  and  adopted  by  all  the  States  in  the  same 
spirit  and  with  the  same  alacrity  as  existed  in  the  case  of  Nego¬ 
tiable  Instruments. 

There  is  a  definite,  well-founded  determination  to  bring  this 
about  and  let  us  do  our  part  towards  the  accomplishment  of  this 
great  good. 

FEDERAL  SUPERVISION. 

For  some  years  officers  of  insurance  companies  have 
questioned  whether  Federal  Supervision  of  Insurance  would  not 
do  away  with  many  of  the  present  day  evils  of  State  regulation. 
It  is  now  being  seriously  agitated  and  advocated  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Mr.  Darwin  P.  Kingsley,  President  of  the  New  York 
Life.  We  are  taught  from  infancy  to  beware  of  any  plan  ad¬ 
vocated  by  “Old  Line”  insurance  men.  While  this  may  be  true 
as  a  general  proposition,  it  is  also  true  that  Old  Line  insurance 
men  frequently  do  advocate  something  good.  I  do  not  believe 
the  foregoing  constitutes  a  controlling  reason  for  our  opposition 
to  Federal  Supervision,  but  I  do  believe  that  hidden  dangers  lurk 
in  Federal  Supervision,  as  advocated  at  the  present  time,  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  would  be  unwise  for  us  to  desire  and  favor  it. 

The  circulars  sent  out  by  Mr.  Kingsley  advocate,  in  short, 
the  adoption  by  the  various  States,  of  the  following  amendment 
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to  the  Constitution,  to-wit:  “Congress  shall  have  the  power  to 
regulate  the  business  of  insurance  by  a  corporation  in  States 
other  than  that  by  which  it  was  created.”  This  looks  innocent 
enough,  but  let  us  analyze  it  and  determine  just  what  it  means. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has,  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  held  that  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate ,  means  that  the 
Federal  power  would  be  complete  in  itself  and  exercisable  to 
the  utmost  extent,  without  limitations  other  than  those  prescribed 
in  the  Constitution  itself.  The  power  to  regulate  involves  and 
includes  the  right  to  prescribe  the  rules  by  which  such  business 
is  to  be  governed.  The  control  of  insurance  business  and  the 
regulation  thereof  would  be  solely  in  Congress.  This  means  that 
Congress  could  define  the  kinds  of  classes  of  insurance  which 
might  transact  an  inter-state  business ;  regulate  the  rates ;  decree 
the  forms  of  policies  and  prescribe  and  define  the  plan  upon 
which  insurance  business  might  be  transacted.  Now,  when  a 
State  prohibits  the  writing  of  assessment  life  insurance  within 
her  borders,  only  a  comparatively  small  territory  has  been  lost, 
but  what  would  be  the  result  if,  under  Federal  Supervision,  Con¬ 
gress  should  enact  a  similar  law?  Is  it  not  apparent,  with  Old- 
Line  companies  so  numerous,  influential  and  powerful  that,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Fraternal  Societies,  Federal  enactments 
would  be  of  such  a  nature  that  no  assessment  life  insurance  com¬ 
pany  would  be  permitted  to  transact  inter-state  business  or  even 
exist?  In  my  judgment  we  cannot  safely  advocate  or  permit  the 
adoption  of  an  amendment  providing  for  Federal  Supervision  of 
life  insurance,  unless  and  until  such  time  as  we  are  able  to  have 
the  amendment  recognize  certain  kinds  of  insurance,  among 
others,  assessment  insurance,  and  then  provide  that  Congress  may 
regulate  the  same.  It  occurs  to  me  that  at  the  present  time,  the 
amendment  I  have  in  mind  could  not  be  adopted.  Approximately 
one-half  of  the  States  have  statutes  prohibiting  the  licensing  of 
foreign  assessment  associations,  and  certainly  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  get  a  sufficient  number  of  those  States  to  adopt  the 
amendment  to  make  up  the  required  two-thirds  necessary  for  its 
adoption.  I  have  thought  of  a  good  many  forms  which  might  be 
used,  of  which  we  might  approve,  and  have  selected  one,  which 
I  believe  covers  our  point.  In  order  to  better  illustrate  my  con¬ 
tention  I  again  call  your  attention  to  the  form  advocated  by  Mr. 
Kingsley,  which  was  prepared  by  Ex-Senator  John  C.  Spooner: 
“Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  regulate  the  business  of  in¬ 
surance  by  a  corporation  in  States  other  than  that  by  which  it 
was  created.”  This  is  the  form  I  suggest :  “Congress  shall  have 
the  power  to  regulate  the  business  carried  on  by  an  insurance 
corporation  under  its  charter  and  upon  its  plan  as  authorized  by 
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any  State,  in  States  other  than  that  of  its  domicile.”  It  would 
be  necessary  for  Congress  to  define  life  insurance  and  designate 
the  kinds  and  classes  of  life  insurance  companies  which  would 
be  permitted  to  transact  an  inter-state  business.  I  am  morally 
certain  that  the  first  act  of  Congress  would  practically  put  assess¬ 
ment  associations  out  of  business  if  the  so-called  Kingsley- 
Spooner  amendment  is  adopted,  and  would  require  either  that 
companies  have  a  minimum  capital  stock  or  operate  upon  a  legal 
reserve  basis.  The  amendment  I  propose  would  limit  the  powers 
of  Congress,  not  as  to  regulatory  and  supervisory  laws,  but  would 
indeed,  prevent  our  actual  destruction.  The  theory  of  Federal 
Supervision  is  sound  and  ideal.  It  is  desirable  to  avoid  the  pre¬ 
vailing  conflicting  laws  and  the  trouble  and  annoyance  of  report¬ 
ing  to  and  being  licensed  by  a  large  number  of  State  Departments. 
If  I  felt  sure  that  an  amendment  could  be  proposed  and  adopted 
containing  the  fundamental  protection  which  I  have  tried  to  in¬ 
corporate  in  my  form,  by  which  Congress  would  have  power  to 
recognize  our  great  assessment  associations,  and  allow  them  to 
exist  as  planned  by  their  founders,  I  would  be  heartily  in  favor 
of  Federal  Supervision,  but  until  we  can  obtain  that  assurance, 
I  regard  it  with  profound  distrust  because  I  believe  I  see  an 
easy  and  effective  way  in  which  to  curtail  the  successful  growth 
of  all  assessment  associations.  I  strongly  recommend  that  a 
committee  or  person  be  designated  by  the  Mutual  Life  Under¬ 
writers,  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Kingsley  and  be  authorized  to 
have  the  form  of  this  amendment  changed,  so  that  all  legitimate 
classes  and  kinds  of  insurance  be  assured  of  an  existence,  so  we 
may  work  for  and  welcome,  instead  of  oppose  and  distrust  Fed¬ 
eral  Supervision. 

There  has  been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Representative  Carter,  a  bill  known  as  House  Roll  No.  17139, 
to  regulate  insurance  companies  in  the  use  of  United  States  mails, 
as  follows :  “Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 
that  no  company,  corporation,  association,  partnership,  or  organi¬ 
zation,  nor  any  officer,  agent,  or  representative  thereof,  or  other 
person  shall  use  or  shall  be  permitted  to  use  the  mails,  or  the 
mail  service,  or  any  branch  or  part  thereof  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  or  effecting  a  policy  of  insurance  upon  persons  or 
property  situated  in  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States 
when  or  where,  by  the  laws  of  the  said  State  or  Territory  in 
which  the  said  persons  or  property  are  situated,  such  company, 
corporation,  association,  partnership,  or  organization  is  prohibited 
from  transacting  an  insurance  business  in  such  State  or  Territory. 
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Section  2.  That  any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  con¬ 
viction  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $500,  or  by 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  by  both  such  fine 
and  imprisonment,  for  each  offense. 

Section  3.  That  any  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section  may  be  proceeded  against  by  either  information  or 
indictment,  and  tried  or  punished  either  in  the  district  in  which 
any  matter  contrary  to  this  section  is  deposited  or  mailed,  or  to 
which  it  is  carried  by  mail  for  delivery  according  to  the  address 
thereon,  or  at  which  it  is  caused  to  be  delivered  by  mail  to  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  addressed.” 

I  am  opposed  to  the  bill  on  principle,  because  I  believe  that 
the  ignorant  and  weak  are  now  amply  protected  against  fraud 
and  deception  in  the  use  of  the  United  States  mails.  To  pro¬ 
hibit  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Maine  from  securing  a  contract  of 
insurance  through  the  mails,  from  an  Association  in  Nebraska, 
delivered  to  him  in  Nebraska,  is  abridging  his  right  of  contract 
and  in  my  opinion  is  against  public  policy.  Life  insurance  is 
assuredly  not  fraudulent  or  illegal  of  itself,  and  unless  the  thing 
contracted  for  is  generally  so  recognized,  it  is,  in  my  opinion, 
improper  to  deny  the  use  of  the  United  States  mails  to  a  citizen 
of  Maine  who  might  want  a  policy  of  insurance  in  Guarantee 
Fund  Life  Association,  and  it  is  absurd  to  impose  upon  the  citi¬ 
zen  of  Maine  or  Guarantee  Fund  Life  Association,  a  penalty  for 
carrying  out  this  transaction,  merely  because  the  Guarantee  Fund 
Life  Association  is  not  or  perhaps,  cannot  be  licensed  to  transact 
business  within  the  State  of  Maine.  I  see  no  good  reason  why 
we  should  be  classed  with,  for  instance,  the  liquor  interests,  and 
why  insurance  should  be  placed  in  the  same  category  with  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquors.  From  the  earliest  times  the  power  to  regulate  the 
sale,  manufacture  and  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  has  been  held 
to  be  within  the  police  power  of  the  State,  largely  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  conceded  by  all  and  proven  beyond  doubt  that  the  ex¬ 
cessive  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  dangerous  to  society.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  a  large  area  of  this  country  is  dry,  numerous 
laws  have  been  passed  and  decisions  have  been  rendered  against 
the  importation  of  liquors  into  dry  territory,  and  severe  penalties 
have  been  imposed  for  the  violation  thereof,  and  there  can  be  no 
serious  or  well-founded  objection  to  such  laws.  Fraud  orders 
issued  by  the  Post  Office  Department  protect  citizens  of  the  en¬ 
tire  country  against  illegal  schemes,  but  no  one  can  successfully 
contend  that  assessment  life  insurance  is,  of  itself,  a  scheme  or 
device  to  defraud. 
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Our  reasons  for  objecting  to  these  laws  can  best  be  summed 
up  in  the  proposition  that  every  State  in  the  Union  should  permit 
well-regulated  and  well-managed  assessment  life  associations  to 
transact  business  therein,  and  until  that  time  arrives,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  not  assist  in  preventing  a  citizen  of  one  State  from 
purchasing  protection  for  his  family  merely  because  the  legislation 
of  his  own  State  is  short-sighted  enough  to  legislate  against  the 
class  of  life  companies  which  do  furnish  what  he  wants,  at  reason¬ 
able  cost. 

No  one  has  yet  been  found  who  could  successfully  prove 
that  assessment  life  insurance  was  inherently  unsafe,  unsound  or 
bad.  As  a  class  of  legitimate  insurance  it,  therefore,  should  be 
licensed  in  every  state,  not  under  cover  of  mutual  benefit  or  level 
premium  companies,  but  as  and  for  assessment  insurance. 

If,  as  the  laws  of  many  of  the  States  now  provide,  it  is 
proper  and  wise  to  denominate  our  policies  as  “assessment  poli¬ 
cies,”  it  is  certainly  also  proper  and  wise  to  require  every  insur¬ 
ance  policy  of  every  class  to  be  correctly  and  plainly  labeled,  and 
either  all  such  restrictions  should  be  removed,  or  the  laws  should 
be  made  to  apply  alike  to  all  forms  of  policies,  and  not  single  out 
assessment  associations  and  their  contracts. 

While  digressing  from  the  text,  I  have  in  mind  the  Carter 
Bill  and  the  reason  for  its  introduction,  and  I  recommend  that 
it  be  relegated  to  the  scrap  heap,  through  the  efforts  of  our  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Legislation. 

FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX  LAW. 

Subdivision  G,  of  Section  2,  Act  of  Congress,  October  3, 
1914,  commonly  known  as  the  Federal  Income  Tax  Law,  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  normal  and  additional  net  income  tax  on  life  in¬ 
surance  companies.  Federal  Supervision  already  looms  large  and, 
without  waiting  for  Constitutional  amendment,  logically  imposes 
a  tax,  which  is  the  first  step  in  any  Governmental  regulation. 
The  Constitution  may  follow  the  flag,  but  old  friend  “Revenue” 
blazes  the  way  for  it.  The  Federal  Government,  the  State,  the 
County,  the  District,  the  Municipality,  each  in  turn  demands 
tribute  from  us  and  as  our  property,  our  funds,  our  gross  in¬ 
comes  and  now  our  net  incomes  are  taxed,  it  only  remains  for 
some  budding  politician  to  impose  a  tax  upon  our  expense  ac¬ 
count  and  the  chain  will  be  complete. 

Again  referring  to  Subdivision  G.,  I  quote:  “That  the  nor¬ 
mal  tax  hereinbefore  imposed  upon  individuals  likewise  shall 
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be  levied,  assessed,  and  paid  annually  upon  the  entire  net  income 
arising  or  accruing  from  all  sources  during  the  preceding  calen¬ 
dar  year  to  every  corporation,  joint-stock  company  or  association, 
and  every  insurance  company,  organized  in  the  United  States,  no 
matter  how  created  or  organized,  not  including  partnerships ;  but 
if  organized,  authorized,  or  existing  under  the  laws  of  any  for¬ 
eign  country,  then  upon  the  amount  of  net  income  accruing  from 
business  transacted  and  capital  invested  within  the  United  States 
during  such  year.”  “No  part  of  the  net  income  of  which  inures 
to  the  benefit  of  any  private  stockholder  or  individual,  nor  to 
business  leagues,  nor  to  chambers  of  commerce  or  boards  of  trade, 
not  organized  for  profit  or  no  part  of  the  net  income  of  which 
inures  to  the  benefit  of  the  private  stockholder  or  individual." 
“Such  net  income  shall  be  ascertained  by  deducting  from  the 
gross  amount  of  the  income  of  such  corporation,  joint-stock  com¬ 
pany  or  association,  or  insurance  company,  received  within  the 
year  from  all  sources,  (first)  all  the  ordinary  and  necessary  ex¬ 
penses  paid  within  the  year  in  the  maintenance  operation  of  its 
business  and  properties,  including  rentals  or  other  payments  re¬ 
quired  to  be  made  as  a  condition  to  the  continued  use  or  posses¬ 
sion  of  property;  (second)  all  losses  actually  sustained  within 
the  year  and  not  compensated  by  insurance  or  otherwise,  includ¬ 
ing  a  reasonable  allowance  for  depreciation  by  use,  wear  and  tear 
of  property,  if  any,  and  in  case  of  insurance  companies  the  net 
addition,  if  any,  required  by  law  to  be  made  within  the  year  to 
reserve  funds.” 

Article  No.  147  of  Regulations  is  as  follows:  “In  the  case 
of  assessment  insurance  companies,  the  actual  deposits  of  sums, 
with  the  State  or  Territorial  officers  pursuant  to  law,  as  addi¬ 
tions  to  guaranty  or  reserve  funds,  shall  be  treated  as  payments 
required  by  law  to  reserve  funds.”  This  section  of  the  law  just 
read,  is  bad,  and  the  regulations  are  unfair.  The  test  is,  whether 
any  part  of  our  net  income  inures  to  the  benefit  of  any  individual. 
This  is  certainly  not  the  case  with  our  associations,  and  we 
should  not  pay  a  tax.  It  is  wrong  in  principle.  The  law  should 
be  amended  so  that  we  would  be  permitted  to  deduct  net  addi¬ 
tions  made  within  the  year  to  reserve  funds. 

Now  if  a  code  satisfactory  to  Old  Line,  Assessment  and 
Fraternal  life  insurance,  providing  for  reasonable  State  regula¬ 
tion  and  taxation,  is  adopted  in  one  State,  it  could  be  used  as  a 
model  for  all  others  and  I  would  be  glad  to  assist  any  committee 
appointed  by  Mutual  Life  Underwriters  in  the  preparation  of  a 
life  code  and  the  submission  of  the  same  for  approval  to  other 
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insurance  organizations  and  companies,  and  finally  to  the  legis¬ 
latures,  to  the  end  that  the  business  of  life  insurance  should  not 
be  harried,  vexed  and  harrassed  by  conflicting,  altogether  selfish 
and  burdensome  State  laws. 

President  Tiffany:  Gentlemen:  The  paper  which  has  just 
been  read  by  ex-President  Martin  emphasizes  a  point  I  have  had 
in  mind  for  some  time.  You  will  all  realize  that  there  must  be 
gradual  development  in  our  work  as  an  organization  as  there  is 
in  the  different  companies  and  life  insurance  in  general.  Two 
years  ago  when  we  had  the  conference  in  Chicago  and  organized 
and  started  the  present  society  our  methods  were  crude ;  we  were 
not  acquainted  with  each  other,  we  hardly  knew  anything  of  each 
other,  our  companies  or  our  methods.  We  have  arrived  at  a 
point  now  when  in  my  judgment,  it  is  very  important  that  we 
should  have  a  legal  committee  made  up  of  eminent  lawyers,  whom 
we  happen  to  have  in  our  organization  at  the  present  time,  for 
the  consideration  and  treatment  of  just  such  subjects  as  are 
referred  to  in  the  paper  by  Mr.  Martin.  We  have  Mr.  Martin, 
we  have  Judge  Hewitt,  a  very  eminent  man  in  his  profession  as 
I  understand,  although  I  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
him,  and  we  have  Mr.  Harry  D.  Williams,  general  counsel  for 
the  Masonic  Life,  and  we  have  other  able  counsel  connected  with 
the  different  organizations  whom  we  can  make  members  of  the 
committee.  I  throw  it  out  for  consideration.  I  think  some  ac¬ 
tion  along  that  line  is  entirely  proper  and  would  be  profitable  to 
us.  Are  there  any  remarks  regarding  Mr.  Martin’s  paper?  Hear¬ 
ing  none  we  will  proceed  to  the  next  order  of  business.  The  next 
paper  on  the  programme  is  “Mutual  Life  Underwriters — What 
of  the  Future?”  by  S.  S.  Hallam,  General  Manager  Illinois 
Bankers’  Life  Association,  of  Monmouth,  Illinois. 

Mr.  Hallam:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  Ordinarily  I 
do  not  read  anything  I  have  to  say.  I  think  it  is  a  good  deal  more 
embarrassing  to  read  something,  for  it  is  very  difficult  to  follow 
what  I  have  written,  but  I  shall  try  to  follow  the  written  pages 
as  far  as  I  can.  Before  reading  anything,  however,  I  want  to 
express  my  thanks  to  Mr.  Anderson  particularly  for  his  paper  of 
this  morning.  I  know  very  well  that  in  the  early  days  of  my 
connection  with  assessment  life  insurance  companies  I  could  not 
have  listened  to  this  subject  with  any  kind  of  patience;  but  we 
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are  growing.  The  idea  of  valuation  did  not  appeal  to  me  at  all 
in  the  early  stages.  I  thought  that  was  some  device  of  the  enemy 
right  away,  but  I  see  evidences  of  growth  in  our  work.  I  see  a 
great  deal  of  different  spirit  toward  the  business  we  are  engaged 
in  now  from  that  manifested  when  we  had  our  first  meeting.  I 
have  not  been  in  the  business  as  long  as  our  worthy  president  here, 
but  I  have  been  in  the  business  quite  a  while,  long  enough 
to  know  that  in  the  early  days  I  had  a  good  deal  more  prejudice 
than  knowledge  of  the  business. 
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Mutual  Underwriters — What  of  the  Future? 

By  S.  S.  Hallam. 


The  organization  of  this  association  for  the  mutual  benefit 
of  its  members  of  our  organigation,  for  the  development  of  pure 
life  insurance  without  the  expensive  adjunct  of  so-called  invest¬ 
ment  insurance  and  without  the  uncertainties  of  Fraternal  In¬ 
surance  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The  work  accomplished 
by  the  Executive  Committee  in  watching  the  threatened  legisla¬ 
tion  in  the  various  States  in  which  our  members  are  operating 
during  the  legislative  sessions  of  1913  was  sufficient  justification 
for  our  existence.  It  must  be  apparent  to  every  one  who  has 
watched  the  trend  of  affairs,  that  the  life  of  our  companies  to 
quote  the  language  of  the  old  hymn  is  to  be  “one  continued  battle, 
never  ending  never  o’er.”  For  one  thing  we  can  count  on  to  a 
certainty  is  that  the  old  system  companies,  however  much  they 
disagree  on  some  things,  are  a  unit  in  opposition  to  such  com¬ 
panies  as  ours  which  are  doing  so  much  to  educate  the  insuring 
public  on  the  benefits  of  pure  life  insurance  and  the  folly  of  so- 
called  investment  insurance.  It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  paper, 
nor  do  I  believe  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  discuss  the  mission 
of  our  companies  or  the  place  they  fill  in  the  insurance  field,  but 
rather  to  call  attention  briefly  to  what  our  Association  must  do 
for  our  self-preservation.  With  few  exceptions  the  insurance 
officials  of  the  various  States  will  be  found  prejudiced  if  not  hos¬ 
tile  to  assessment  insurance  and  frankly  I  say,  that  this  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  because  when  one  studies  the  history  of  assess¬ 
ment  life  insurance  in  the  last  half  century,  he  will  discover  that 
very  many  companies  were  brought  into  the  world  for  no  pur¬ 
pose  except  the  aggrandizement  of  the  organizers  and  managers. 
Many  were  operated  with  apparently  no  thought  of  the  interests 
of  the  policyholders,  with  no  idea  of  the  sacredness  of  the  trust 
imposed  upon  the  officers  and  in  fact  with  many  of  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  ordinary  “get-rich-quick”  concern  and  with  the  idea 
of  the  promoters  to  “milk”  the  funds  for  the  benefit  of  those  in 
control.  These  concerns  were  responsible  for  the  “black  eye” 
that  was  given  to  assessment  insurance  and  we  are  yet  suffering 
from  their  follies  and  blunders  and  their  sins  of  omission  and 
commission.  But  I  believe  a  better  day  is  dawning  and  with  co¬ 
operation  such  as  is  possible  through  the  work  of  Mutual  Un¬ 
derwriters,  we  can  overcome  the  prejudice  and  demonstrate  that 
assessment  insurance  has  its  true  place  and  mission  in  affording 
protection  to  the  many  thousands  who  cannot  afford  the  luxury 
of  the  old-line  insurance.  The  mission  of  this  Association  is  by 
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a  united  effort  to  combat  the  forces  who  seek  our  destruction ;  by 
co-operation  to  help  one  another,  by  close  self-examination  to 
elminate  our  faults ;  to  get  our  rates  where  they  will  certainly  be 
adequate  to  discourage  what  I  call  crazy  competition  which  leads 
us  to  adopt  policy  forms  that  are  so  generous  in  their  provisions 
as  to  be  impossible  of  fulfillment,  and  to  prevent  us  in  our  mad 
desire  for  growth  from  losing  sight  of  the  common  ethics  that 
characterize  all  forms  of  legitimate  business.  In  a  word,  we  must 
not  allow  this  Association  to  deteriorate  into  a  mutual  admiration 
society  with  no  excuse  for  its  existence  except  an  annual  or  semi¬ 
annual  getting  together  for  recreation.  Personally,  I  am  heartily 
in  favor  of  a  committee  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  draft  a  uniform 
bill  providing  for  the  operation  of  assessment  companies  and 
urge  its  passage  in  all  the  States  in  which  our  members  are  oper¬ 
ating.  We  must  seek  to  get  our  feet  upon  solid  ground.  We 
must  cease  to  apologize  for  our  existence.  In  the  past  I  have  felt 
different  and  have  advocated  the  idea  of  letting  well  enough  alone, 
but  I  am  certain  that  we  are  strong  enough  to  insist  on  taking 
our  place  in  the  insurance  world  and  that  we  are  strong  enough 
to  demand  and  obtain  recognition  at  the  hands  of  the  legislatures 
of  the  various  States  in  which  we  operate. 

President  Tiffany:  That  is  good,  hard,  sound  sense  and 
every  word  true.  Mr.  Hallam  suggests  a  committee  to  draft  a 
bill.  You  will  recall  such  a  committee  has  already  been  appointed, 
the  bill  has  been  prepared  with  a  good  deal  of  labor  and  care,  the 
committee  are  now  working  on  it,  and  it  will  be  submitted  later 
in  the  day.  We  hope  it  will  be  a  bill  that  will  meet  the  sugges¬ 
tion.  At  any  rate  I  hope  when  it  comes  before  you  it  will  be 
frankly  and  carefully  considered  and  discussed. 

The  next  on  the  programme  is  “World’s  Insurance  Con¬ 
gress,”  by  Mr.  Gilbert  F.  Stevenson,  Secretary  of  the  Western 
Mutual  Life  Association,  of  Los  Angeles,  California.  Mr.  Stev¬ 
enson  has  written  me  regarding  this  and  regretting  his  inability 
to  be  present,  and  we  will  have  to  omit  his  paper.  However,  he  is 
heartily  with  us  and  will  co-operate  in  every  way.  The  next  pa¬ 
per  is  “Co-Operation”  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Peasley. 

Mr.  Peasley:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  I  decided  to 
write  just  a  few  pages  on  that  subject,  and  Mr.  Tiffany  was  kind 
enough  to  send  me  a  copy  of  the  programme  before  I  had  pre¬ 
pared  very  much  of  it.  I  immediately  saw  that  Mr.  Anderson 
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from  the  Actuarial  end  would  take  care  of  that,  as  he  was  thor¬ 
oughly  competent  to  do,  and  Mr.  Sullivan  and  Mr.  Martin  would 
take  care  of  the  legal  end,  as  they  are  thoroughly  competent  to  do. 
While  we  have  been  eating  luxuries  and  drinking  cham¬ 
pagne,  figuratively  speaking,  in  these  elegant  addresses  that 
have  been  made,  a  good  many  of  us  realize  that  prunes  and 
bread  pudding  are  necessary  to  a  great  many  people  to  enable 
them  to  exist.  So  I  want  to  talk  about  the  prunes  and  bread  pud¬ 
ding  of  the  insurance  business,  as  to  its  effect  along  co-operative 
lines,  and  from  what  I  will  say  about  them  you  will  all  recognize 
that  there  is  a  chance  for  us  to  improve  by  co-operation.  My 
stenographer  said  I  was  merely  going  to  scold  you  a  little  bit,  but 
don’t  take  it  that  way,  that  is  not  exactly  the  way  I  mean  it. 
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Co-Operation 

By  J.  C.  Peasley. 

In  choosing  a  title  for  this  paper,  I  deliberated  with  myself 
for  some  time  as  to  whether  it  should  be  called  what  I  have  chosen 
to  call  it  or  whether  its  title  should  be  “Our  Own  Competitors.” 

In  selecting  the  subject  of  “Co-Operation,”  I  am  aware  that 
some  points  will  be  brought  out  where  there  is  a  great  difference 
of  opinion.  I  fully  realize  also  that  it  is  a  difficult  subject  and  one 
not  usually  mentioned  in  meetings  of  this  character. 

The  three  great  classes  of  Life  Insurance,  Assessment  or 
Protective  Insurance,  Legal  Reserve,  and  Fraternal,  all  have  cer¬ 
tain  organizations  for  co-operation,  to  secure  their  own  interests, 
which  really  means  that  where  one  class  perfects  its  organization 
and  enters  into  the  full  spirit  of  co-operation  it  behooves  the 
others  to  do  likewise.  In  my  own  State  the  larger  domestic  legal 
reserve  companies  have  formed  an  organization,  and  hire  a  pub¬ 
licity  manager.  This  merely  signifies  that  what  is  good  for  one  in 
the  way  of  publicity  and  advertising  cannot  help  but  be  beneficial 
to  the  others.  We  claim  to  be  selling  life  insurance  which  we 
truly  believe  to  be  the  best  for  the  policyholder,  and  yet  we  are 
behind  the  times  in  the  matter  of  looking  out  for  our  own  inter¬ 
ests,  which  to  an  extent  means  looking  out  for  the  other  fellow. 
We  are  in  a  fair  way,  however,  to  practically  overcome  that  fault, 
thanks  to  the  foresight,  and  effort  and  enthusiasm  of  our  worthy 
President.  There  yet  remains  much  to  be  done  before  protective 
insurance  attains  its  proper  place  in  the  economy  of  the  nation, 
and  it  is  some  of  these  things  which  hinder  our  progress  to  which 
I  wish  to  call  your  attention. 

The  first,  and  believe  the  most  important  subject  to  consider 
is  the  question  of  the  rates  we  charge  for  our  protection.  This 
will  not  be  taken  up  from  an  actuarial  standpoint  as  I  make  no 
pretensions  along  that  line,  but  rather  as  viewed  from  the  selling 
end  of  the  business  where  most  of  my  insurance  experience  has 
been.  No  doubt  every  man  in  this  convention  believes  that  the 
rate  charged  by  his  Company  or  Association  is  the  proper  one,  but 
it  is  evident  to  all  of  us  that  several  are  in  error  along  this  line. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  say  who  you  are,  but  it  reminds  me  of  a  con  ¬ 
versation  I  had  recently  with  an  insurance  man  who  is  now  pro¬ 
moting  the  interests  of  an  Assessment  Company,  but  who  for 
several  years  was  active  in  the  Old  Line  field. 
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The  gentleman  mentioned  stated  that  when  he  first  entered 
the  Assessment  field,  he  was  impressed  with  the  lack  of  uniform¬ 
ity  of  rates,  etc.,  of  various  organizations  who  claimed  to  be  sell¬ 
ing  protection  at  adequate  rates,  and  whose  policies  varied  but 
little.  He  told  me  of  his  difficulty  in  interesting  the  big  business 
men  in  our  class  of  insurance  for  that  very  reason.  It  has  always 
been  a  rule  for  organizations  of  our  class  to  issue  but  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  policy  on  any  one  life.  He  stated  that  he  had  many 
times  approached  men  whose  incomes  were  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  carry  as  much  insurance  as  any  half  dozen  of  our  Asso¬ 
ciation  would  collectively  issue  on  one  life.  He  would  canvass  the 
the  prospect,  convince  him  that  the  policy  offered  by  his  own  com¬ 
pany  was  the  one  he  should  take,  the  prospect  would  then  say,  “I 
will  take  $25,000  of  that.”  It  then  became  necessary  for  my 
friend  to  explain  that  his  company  could  take  but  four  or  six 
thousand  of  that  amount,  but  that  he  could  place  it  in  other  com¬ 
panies  of  similar  character.  The  agent  must  then  call  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  prospect  to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  protec¬ 
tion  offered  by  the  organizations  in  which  he  would  place  the 
business.  After  explaining  that  Mr.  A’s  Company  charged 
twenty-five  per  cent,  more  than  the  rate  he  had  quoted  for  his  own 
company,  and  that  Mr.  B’s  Company  charged  twenty-five  per  cent, 
less  than  the  rate  he  had  been  talking,  Mr.  Business  Man  began 
to  ask  questions,  among  the  first  being  as  to  why  it  is  that  we  who 
claim  to  sell  purely  straight  life  protection  have  such  a  difference 
in  the  price.  The  business  man  immediately  concludes  that  we  do 
not  know  our  own  business  and  that  some  of  us  are  doing  business 
at  a  loss,  while  others  are  charging  rates  entirely  out  of  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  benefits  conferred.  The  result  usually  is  that  the 
prospect  decides  that  there  is  something  radically  wrong  with  the 
system  of  insurance  which  permits  any  company  to  charge  fifty 
per  cent,  more  premium  than  another,  and  yet  all  claim  to  be 
charging  the  proper  rate.  If  we  ever  interest  many  really  big 
business  men,  and  secure  their  support  and  good-will,  we  must  get 
closer  together  on  this  matter.  We  all  talk  about  the  great  field 
there  is  for  such  insurance  as  ours ;  then  let  us  so  conduct  our 
business  that  we  may  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  we  have. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  this  organization  would  do  some  construc¬ 
tive  work  along  the  line  mentioned  it  would  not  be  required  to 
devote  so  much  of  its  energy  to  preventing  various  State  Legis¬ 
latures  from  doing  it. 

A  letter  recently  came  to  my  desk  which  was  written  by  a 
well  informed  insurance  man,  in  which  he  made  certain  comments 
on  the  graduation  of  rate  tables  of  various  Assessment  Associa- 
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tions.  In  the  letter  he  used  these  words,  “I  have  examined  and 
tabulated  the  rates  of  most  of  the  Assessment  Assiciations,  and 
I  am  frank  to  say  that  to  me,  most  of  them  look  like  thirty  cents.” 
It  is  certain  that  this  organization  could  not  engage  in  a  better 
work  than  one  looking  toward  the  standardization  of  premium 
rates,  among  the  individual  organizations  that  comprise  its  mem¬ 
bership.  I  think  every  one  of  you  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say 
that  the  greatest  obstacle  we  have  to  overcome  in  securing  the 
signature  on  the  dotted  line  is  the  prospect  not  being  fully  satisfied 
that  we  will  not  raise  our  rate  at  some  time  in  the  future.  Fre¬ 
quently  he  proceeds  to  raise  the  rate  himself,  and  takes  Old  Line 
Insurance.  If  we  were  all  operating  on  rates  as  nearly  uniform 
as  are  the  rates  of  the  Legal  Reserve  Companies,  most  of  this  ob¬ 
jection  would  be  overcome.  There  has  been  considerable  im¬ 
provement  along  the  line  mentioned,  but  there  is  still  room  for 
much  more. 

Another  feature  of  co-operation  that  has  been  neglected  in 
the  past,  but  in  which  there  is  improvement  is  that  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  organization  getting  closer  together  in  the  effort  to 
secure  information  relative  to  dishonest  applicants,  fraudulent 
claims,  dishonest  agents,  and  examiners,  etc.  Some  admirable 
work  has  been  done  in  this  direction  by  individuals  and  corpora¬ 
tions.  The  records  of  the  Association  with  which  I  am  connected 
show  that  a  certain  percentage  of  all  applications  we  have  ever 
received  have  been  rejected.  It  is  inconceivable  that  most  of  these 
persons  have  never  applied  for  insurance  elsewhere  since  that 
time.  Possibly  a  good  many  of  them  lied  in  their  applications  and 
said  that  they  had  never  been  rejected  when  they  applied,  but  it  is 
a  fact  that  the  inquiries  we  have  had  from  other  insurance  organi¬ 
zations  in  regard  to  such  applicants  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers 
of  my  one  hand,  and  most  of  these  came  from  Legal  Reserve 
Companies.  This  denotes  one  of  two  things,  either  that  our  com¬ 
panies  as  a  class  are  so  anxious  for  business  that  they  do  not  care 
how  many  times  the  applicant  has  been  rejected,  or  that  we  are 
deceived  by  the  applicant  and  have  no  way  of  our  own  of  discov¬ 
ering  the  deception. 

Now  a  word  about  agents.  It  is  known  to  every  one  present 
that  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  an  employee  in  any  commercial 
line  to  leave  his  employer,  and  secure  employment  with  another 
in  the  same  line  of  business  without  his  record  being  perfectly 
clean  as  regards  honesty  and  integrity  in  the  first  place,  but  it 
seems  possible  for  any  man  to  secure  employment  as  an  insurance 
agent.  How  much  better  it  would  be  if  we  could  devise  some  plan 
of  getting  rid  of  the  dishonest  agent,  and  placing  our  business 
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on  a  higher  plane  ?  I  have  seen  and  known  agents,  representatives 
of  well  known  companies  of  our  class,  as  well  as  old  line,  who 
were  dishonest,  and  treated  their  employers  unfairly.  I  hesitated 
to  report  them  because  of  a  feeling  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  none  of  my  affair.  Should  you  go  into  a  mercantile 
establishment  and  buy  some  goods,  and  the  clerk  failed  to  ring 
up  the  money  you  paid  him,  you  would  be  very  apt  to  report  the 
fact  to  the  proprietor  or  manager,  although  it  would  make  no 
difference  to  you  for  you  had  received  the  goods,  but  you  do  not 
like  dishonesty,  except  in  the  insurance  business.  There 
we  at  least  condone  it  in  many  cases,  and  seem  to  take  it  for 
granted.  The  same  is  true  with  Medical  Examiners.  I  person¬ 
ally  know  of  physicians  who  have  made  examinations  for  us,  and 
have  not  reported  the  facts  as  they  knew  them,  and  failed  to  give 
us  all  of  the  information  we  asked  for  in  regard  to  the  applicant. 
I  also  know  that  some  of  these  men  are  today  making  examina¬ 
tions  for  some  of  you,  and  that  we  have  never  told  you  of  their 
shortcomings  for  the  reason  that  you  never  asked  us. 

Many  of  the  things  I  have  mentioned  were  ably  discussed  in 
our  Convention  at  Buffalo,  last  year,  and  I  believe  that  the  sug¬ 
gestions  made  and  advice  offered  at  that  time  have  been  product¬ 
ive  of  good.  We  all  aggree  that  while  individual  effort  is  some¬ 
times  successful,  organized  effort  is  always  so,  if  the  cause  advo¬ 
cated  is  right. 

Mutual  Underwriters  have  done  well  since  organization,  but 
some  of  the  real  fundamentals  of  our  business  have  not  yet  been 
discussed.  The  intelligence,  education  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
men  who  compose  this  Convention  is  sufficient  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  whatever  reasonable  task  they  may  undertake.  We  have 
faith  in  the  future.  We  believe  that  we  fill  a  long  felt  want  in 
the  Insurance  Field,  and  it  is  my  prediction  that  before  long 
many  States  will  be  inviting  us  to  come  in,  and  that  at  some  future 
meeting  our  President  will  be  able  to  report  that  at  least  some  of 
the  members  of  Mutual  Life  Underwriters  are  operating  in  every 
State  in  the  Union.  It  will  then  be  unnecessary  for  us  to  raise  a 
Defense  Fund,  and  our  money  can  be  devoted  to  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  the  great  principle  of  Protective  Life  Insurance. 

President  Tiffany:  The  paper  just  read  by  Mr.  Peasley  is 
full  of  meat,  and  recites  experiences  through  which  we  have  all 
passed.  Its  suggestions  are  sound,  particularly  regarding  stand¬ 
ard  rates.  That  is  the  biggest  obstacle,  the  one  thing  which  opens 
us  to  criticism  and  contributes  to  lack  of  success.  We  have  a  basis 
which  has  been  determined,  which  is  regarded  as  reliable  and  safe, 
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known  as  the  Fraternal  Congress  Table,  which  can  be  followed 
through  different  forms,  yet  the  neucleus  kept,  whether  we  have 
the  step-rate  plan  or  the  reserve  plan,  so  long  as  we  adhere  to  that 
as  a  basis  we  cannot  go  far  astray. 

Mr.  Saunders:  Mr.  President:  Mr.  Kenyon  is  here,  and  I 
would  like  to  hear  a  few  remarks  from  him  in  regard  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  just  raised  by  Mr.  Peasley. 

President  Tiffany:  We  will  all  be  pleased  to  hear  from  Mr. 
E.  P.  Kenyon. 

Mr.  Kenyon:  Mr.  Chairman:  I  hardly  know  just  what  to 
say  to  you  concerning  the  risk  inspection.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  necessity  of  risk  inspection.  A  year  ago,  at  your  Con¬ 
vention  in  Buffalo,  Mr.  John  J.  King  of  the  Hooper-Holmes 
Bureau  of  New  York  read  a  valuable  paper  on  this  subject,  which 
was  prepared  by  Mr.  Bayard  P.  Holmes,  President  of  that  Bureau. 
I  presume  that  most  all  of  you  are  familiar  with  that  paper.  If 
any  are  not,  I  would  suggest  that  they  procure  a  copy  and  read 
it,  as  it  contains  some  very  valuable  information  on  the  subject  of 
risk  inspection.  All  of  the  life  companies,  I  believe — and  most 
of  the  assessment  associations — have  some  system  of  inspecting 
their  risks  before  the  policy  or  certificate  is  issued. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  matter  of  medical  impairments  is 
perhaps  quite  as  essential  as  risk  inspection,  if  not  more  so.  The 
United  Service  Bureau  handles  this  work.  It  was  organized  as  a 
clearing  house  for  medical  impairment  information  or  rejections; 
also  information  concerning  unreliable  local  examiners.  The  or¬ 
ganized  bureau  for  the  exchange  of  this  information  was  princi¬ 
pally  among  the  fraternities  and  assessment  life  associations. 
Since  organization  we  have  extended  the  service  to  some  of  the 
smaller  old-line  companies.  I  presume  you  know  that  the  large 
legal  reserve  companies  have  had  such  a  bureau  for  upwards  of 
thirty  years.  At  the  present  time  they  have  an  accumulation  of 
this  information  covering  about  three  million  records. 

Fraternities,  assessment  associations  and  smaller  old-line 
companies  are  not  eligible  to  this  Bureau.  After  the  organization 
of  the  United  Service  Bureau  for  the  fraternities  and  some  of  the 
life  associations,  the  American  Life  Convention  organized  their 
medical  bureau  covering  impairment  information.  This  was 
largely  because  they  were  not  eligible  to  the  large  eastern  Bureau. 
The  Medical  Bureau  of  the  American  Life  Convention  made  a 
contract  with  the  United  Service  Bureau  to  publish  and  distribute 
their  impairment  information,  since  which  time  we  have  induced 
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them  to  exchange  their  information  concerning  undesirable  local 
examiners  only  with  that  department  of  our  business  operated 
for  the  fraternities  and  assessment  life  associations. 

The  American  Life  Convention  conduct  their  own  bureau 
concerning  undesirable  agents.  The  Hooper-Holmes  Bureau  was 
organized  primarily  to  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  impairment 
information  exclusively  among  the  casualty  companies.  This 
covered  such  cases  as  were  cancelled  and  rejected  on  account  of 
unfavorable  casualty  experience.  They  exchanged  this  informa¬ 
tion  for  some  eighty  of  the  large  casualty  companies  writing 
health  and  accident  insurance.  In  a  separate  department  of  their 
business,  they  also  handled  risk  inspections  and  investigation  of 
questionable  death  claims.  Their  casualty  record  covering  cancel¬ 
lations  and  rejections  are  of  much  value  in  connection  with  this 
work. 

About  a  year  ago  the  United  Service  Bureau  and  the  Hooper- 
Holmes  Bureau  entered  into  a  working  arrangement  whereby  the 
records  of  each  bureau  are  of  much  value  to  the  members  of  re¬ 
spective  bureaus. 

In  the  past  there  has  been  some  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the 
managers  of  the  old-line  companies  concerning  the  value  of  the 
impairment  information  furnished  by  the  fraternities  and  assess¬ 
ment  associations.  Wherever  the  United  Service  Bureau  has  had 
an  opportunity,  they  have  given  some  of  the  smaller  old-line  com¬ 
panies  a  test  service  covering  the  impairments  received  from  the 
fraternities  and  assessment  associations.  In  most  every  instance 
where  this  has  been  done,  the  old-line  company  has  found  the 
information  received  from  these  impairments  of  considerable 
value,  and  we  have  had  little  or  no  trouble  in  having  them  con¬ 
tinue  the  service. 

A  good  many  of  the  fraternities  and  assessment  associations 
do  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  value  of  exchanging  this  informa¬ 
tion.  We  have  solicited  them  diligently,  but  there  are  still  a  large 
number  who  do  not  participate  in  the  exchange.  Wherever  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  the  service,  we 
do  so,  and  in  this  way  frequently  induce  some  organization,  which 
has  never  made  the  exchange,  to  become  a  subscriber  of  the 
Bureau.  Our  method  of  accomplishing  this  is  by  giving  a  compli¬ 
mentary  test  service  covering  a  period  of  six  months  or  longer, 
if  necessary.  In  this  way  we  demonstrate  the  value  of  the  ser¬ 
vice,  which,  in  the  past,  in  every  instance,  has  resulted  in  making 
a  regular  subscriber. 
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Why  more  organizations  do  not  make  the  exchange,  we  are 
unable  to  explain.  As  far  as  we  can  determine,  there  is  abso¬ 
lutely  no  good  reason  why  they  should  not  do  so.  At  the  present 
time  we  are  handling  about  50,000  impairment  risks  per  annum. 
This  is  probably  about  six  per  cent  of  the  impairment  information 
originating  with  the  fraternities  and  assessment  life  associations. 
If  they  would  all  come  in  and  make  the  exchange,  this  number 
would  probably  reach  75,000  per  annum. 

In  the  five  years  that  we  have  operated  this  bureau,  there  has 
been  accumulated  approximately  250,000  records.  We  do  not 
think  there  is  any  life  association,  fraternity  or  old-line  company, 
which  is  now  making  the  exchange  of  this  information  through 
the  medium  of  the  United  Service  Bureau,  which  would  discon¬ 
tinue  it.  We  have  never  had  one  discontinue  because  they  were 
not  receiving  much  more  value  than  the  cost  of  the  service,  which 
is  not  excessive. 

If  there  is  any  small  association  or  fraternity  that  does  not 
feel  as  though  they  could  meet  an  expense  of  this  character  of 
service,  we  will  undertake  to  make  the  cost  so  nominal  they  cannot 
afford  to  get  along  without  it.  It  is  our  aim  to  make  our  service, 
as  near  as  possible,  indispensable  to  our  class. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  attention. 

Moved  and  carried  that  the  Association  go  into  executive 
session. 

Report  of  Executive  Committee  read  by  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  the  report  be  received  and 
recommendation  followed. 
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Report  of  Executive  Committee 

To  The  Mutual  Life  Underwriters : 

The  report  of  this  Committee  for  the  past  year  will  be  along 
the  lines  of  the  report  to  the  Buffalo  Convention.  Brevity  will 
constitute  its  chief  merit. 

Your  Committee  has  not  been  inactive.  It  has  striven  to 
work  along  constructive  and  formative  lines.  It  has  not  sought 
to  invite  controversy  or  to  raise  questions  whose  discussion  may, 
or  may  not,  serve  an  useful  purpose.  Rather,  in  harmony  with 
the  age  of  your  organization,  it  has  sought  to  ascertain  the  trend 
of  events,  to  conform  to  them  and,  above  all  things  else,  to  be  in 
position  to  act  when  occasion  or  necessity  requires  definite  action. 

Comparatively  few  legislatures  were  in  session  the  past  year. 
The  coming  year  will  be  more  important  from  this  viewpoint. 
We  cannot  expect  that,  in  the  turmoil  of  legislation,  we  will  have 
as  few  problems  during  the  coming  year  as  have  confronted  us  in 
the  past.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  we  should  formulate  a 
campaign  and  a  line  of  procedure  to  which  we  may  all  adhere 
and  lend  our  best  efforts  in  the  months  to  come. 

Protective  insurance  is  the  central  and  conjuring  feature  of 
our  form  of  operation.  We  should  strive  to  avoid  unnecessary 
investment  elements  just  as  earnestly  as  we  should  strive  to  avoid 
undue  borrowing  on  the  future.  Our  contracts  should  be  just  as 
accurate  and  susceptible  of  proof  as  those  having  the  investment 
feature  overshadow  the  primary  purpose  of  pure  insurance.  We 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  should  value  alike  our 
liabilities  and  our  assets.  We  should  present  a  contract  that 
stands  four-square  and  which  should  meet  with  the  approval  alike 
of  insurance  actuaries,  insurance  departments  and  of  those  who 
measure  operation  by  the  equivalents  provided  to  carry  it  to  a 
successful  issue.  In  so  doing  we  should  keep  ever  in  mind  that 
we  are  primarily  protective  insurance  organizations.  We  should 
not  be  led  afield  by  the  lure  of  investment  or  other  contracts 
carrying  with  them  large  premiums  and  comparatively  small  in¬ 
surance  returns. 

Dependency  insurance  is  a  consideration  pressing  for  atten¬ 
tion  more  and  more  with  each  succeeding  year.  Some  time  ago 
that  eminent  actuary,  Mr.  David  Parks  Fackler,  submitted  a  form 
of  contract  providing  for  a  maximum  amount  of  insurance  up  to 
sixty-five  years  of  age.  After  that  the  premium  would  remain 
the  same  and  the  protection  would  decrease  until  age  of  seventy- 
five  years  had  been  reached,  when  a  cash  equivalent  would  be  paid 
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and  the  policy  be  cancelled.  In  this  way  moderate  rates  would 
be  possible  and  feasible  and  the  real  purposes  for  which  our  or¬ 
ganizations  exist  would  be  made  possible. 

But  recently  a  prominent  insurance  statistician  has  placed 
himself  on  record  as  believing  that  insurance  should  be  in  one 
contract,  and  that  the  equivalent  of  the  investment  form  of  the 
premium  should  be  in  another.  The  advantages  thus  accruing 
are  apparent.  Each  is  placed  on  a  basis  distinctly  its  own.  The 
evils  of  policy  loans  are  avoided.  The  full  mathematical  reserves 
are  provided  for  and  these  are  not  required  to  mount  to  such  pro¬ 
portions  as  to  become  burdensome  to  policyholders.  Such  consid¬ 
erations  should  be  analyzed  by  this  body  and  its  members.  We 
should  outline  a  proposition  which  will  show  that  we  are  pro¬ 
gressive  proponents  of  sound  and  enduring  operation.  Anything 
short  of  this  will  not  be  in  harmony  with  the  trend  of  events  or 
the  spirit  of  the  times. 

As  regards  group  insurance,  it  is  believed  that  our  position 
taken  at  Buffalo  a  year  ago  should  be  reaffirmed.  This  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  individual  thrift  and  providence.  It  is  a  form  of 
protection  leading  people  to  delegate  to  others  that  provision  for 
their  dependents  which  they  themselves  should  make.  It  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  destroy  the  work  of  previous  years.  It  is  a  menace  to 
popular  freedom  and  liberty  of  action.  It  is  a  form  of  paternalism 
which  destroys  individualism. 

Your  Committee  believes  that  the  Mutual  Life  Underwriters 
should  co-operate  with  similar  bodies  in  the  way  of  bringing  about 
uniformity  in  laws  and  a  recognition  of  all  legitimate  forms  of 
operation.  Singly,  we  cannot  accomplish  what  we  may  desire. 
By  uniting  with  others,  and  in  so  doing,  by  securing  their  co-oper¬ 
ation,  we  can  present  the  cause  for  which  we  stand  before  the 
several  legislatures  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  our  merits  are  such 
as  to  entitle  us  to  consideration.  We,  therefore,  should  cultivate 
friendly  relations  with  all  similar  bodies.  The  time  is  past  when 
one  form  of  operation  should  array  itself  against  another.  We 
should  stand  for  that  of  which  we  are  exponents.  If  we  do  this 
to  the  extent  of  opportunities,  we  will  neither  have  occasion  nor 
inclination  to  deprecate  the  shortcomings  of  others.  We  will  be 
so  engaged  with  our  own  work  that  we  will  show  by  our  deeds, 
rather  than  by  anything  else,  the  merits  of  that  for  which  we 
stand. 

More  and  more  is  publicity  coming  to  be  a  factor  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  all  forms  of  operation.  We  have  been  extremely  short¬ 
sighted  in  this  direction.  Neither  our  literature  nor  the  position 
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we  have  assumed  have  given  us  that  credit  to  which  we  are  prop¬ 
erly  entitled.  But  recently  a  lecturer  before  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  made  the  statement  that  within  the  last  year  there  were 
upwards  of  1,300  co-operative  failures.  We  all  know  that  this 
statement  is  absolutely  without  warrant  or  truth.  Yet  it  has 
been  permitted  to  go  undenied.  Should  we  not  be  in  position, 
both  in  our  organization  and  in  our  action  to  call  to  account  those 
who  make  such  unwarranted  statements  to  students  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  who  in  the  years  to  come  will  be  called  upon  to  pass 
judgment  in  matters  of  this  nature? 

It  is  believed  that  the  Mutual  Life  Underwriters  should  place 
itself  on  record  in  opposition  to  State  Insurance  and  the  ends  to 
which  it  logically  leads.  It  is  a  form  of  paternalism  which  robs 
individualism  of  its  liberty  of  action  and  its  responsibilities.  It 
fails  to  develop  that  strength  of  character  and  that  individual  ini¬ 
tiative  which  is  at  the  basis  of  all  things  enduring.  When  we 
lend  ourselves  to  paternalism,  as  afforded  through  the  several 
forms  of  -insurance  operation,  we  admit  that  we  are  weaklings. 
We  are  robbed  of  our  freedom.  Strength  and  freedom  have  al¬ 
ways  gone,  and  always  will  go,  hand  in  hand.  A  free  people  has 
always  been  strong.  Weaklings  need  care — paternal  care.  Strong 
men  and  women  want  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  their  depend¬ 
ents.  They,  therefore,  very  properly  unite  with  organizations 
such  as  those  comprising  the  Mutual  Life  Underwriters.  Should 
we  not  take  proper  action  in  showing  that  we  stand  for  individual 
thrift,  providence  and  frugality?  Should  we  not  show  that  there 
are  ample  opportunities  for  making  that  provision  for  the  future 
which  the  state  and  the  general  government  are  now  striving  to 
make?  These,  it  is  believed,  are  entitled  to  our  thoughtful  con¬ 
sideration. 

No  doubt  many  other  questions  will  arise.  It,  however,  is 
believed  that  these  are  hardly  within  the  province  of  a  brief  re¬ 
port  such  as  this  is.  Many  of  the  suggestions  herein  embodied 
do  not  properly  belong  in  an  official  report.  They,  however,  are 
submitted  for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to  questions  which 
should  not  be  overlooked  by  this  body. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  J.  KUHLEMEIER, 

Chairman. 

J.  C.  PEASLEY, 

S.  S.  HALLAM. 
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MINUTES : 

Executive  Committee  Meeting  of  Mutual  Life 

Underwriters 

January  io,  1914- 

President  Tiffany  requested  Mr.  F.  J.  Kuhlemeier,  as  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Executive  Committee,  to  call  the  meeting  to  order, 
which  he  did  at  io  a.  m.,  stating  that  the  meeting  was  called  at 
the  suggestion  of  President  Tiffany. 

Present : 

Nelson  O.  Tiffany,  President. 

Dr.  George  W.  Hopkins,  Vice-President. 

A.  J.  Davies,  Treasurer. 

F.  J.  Kuhlemeier,  Chairman  Executive  Committee. 

S.  S.  Hallam,  Member  Executive  Committee. 

M.  F.  Van  Buskirk. 

Nelson  O.  Tiffany,  Jr.,  Chairman  Committee  on  Statistics 

and  Publicity. 

George  H.  Chase. 

William  Dempster. 

E.  P.  Waggoner. 

President  Tiffany  stated  that  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  was 
to  receive  suggestions  re  framing  a  bill  to  be  presented  to  the  Leg¬ 
islatures,  now  in  session;  authorize  Call  No.  2  and  determine 
when  and  where  the  next  Convention  is  to  be  held. 

Mr.  Van  Buskirk  of  Rochester,  on  being  called  upon  by 
Chairman  Kuhlemeier,  recommended  taking  an  aggressive  stand  in 
legislative  matters  in  the  future,  instead  of  simply  opposing  bad 
bills. 


Considerable  discussion  was  held  re  Bills  23  A  and  23  B,  also 
re  valuation  of  policies. 

It  was  then  moved  by  the  President,  that  a  committee  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  draft  a  bill  along  the  lines  of  23  B,  above  mentioned, 
to  be  submitted  later  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  action ;  and 
the  chair  appointed  as  such  committee,  Nelson  O.  Tiffany,  Jr.,  M. 
F.  Van  Buskirk  and  Dr.  George  W.  Hopkins,  requesting  them  to 
meet  and  draft  a  temporary  bill  to  be  presented  that  afternoon 
for  discussion. 
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At  the  request  of  President  Tiffany,  Nelson  O.  Tiffany,  Jr., 
made  a  report  on  the  recent  conference  of  Insurance  Commis¬ 
sioners  in  New  York  City  re  “Group  Insurance.”  He  stated  that 
the  Mutual  Life  Underwriters  were  asked  to  join  with  others  in 
opposing  group  insurance,  at  the  next  Convention  of  Insurance 
Commissioners,  to  be  held  at  Asheville,  N.  C.,  June,  1914. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hallam,  Mr.  Tiffany,  President,  and  Mr. 
Davies  were  appointed  to  represent  the  Mutual  Life  Underwriters 
at  the  Asheville  Conference  in  June.  Mr.  Hallam  also  requested 
that  in  the  event  of  the  inability  of  President  Tiffany  to  attend, 
Mr.  Tiffany,  Jr.,  be  sent  in  his  place. 

Dr.  Hopkins  commented  at  length  on  the  plan  of  educating 
High  School  students  along  assessment  lines  of  life  insurance 
business,  and  also  suggested  that  the  Mutual  Life  Underwriters 
be  represented  in  some  of  the  colleges  this  year. 

It  was  moved  by  Dr.  Hopkins  that  any  member  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  be  given  the  right  to  use  the  name  of  the  Mutual  Life 
Underwriters  to  gain  an  appointment  to  lecture  on  our  class  of 
life  insurance  in  any  school  or  college.  The  publishing  of  any  or 
all  of  these  lectures  or  addresses  to  be  left  to  the  Publicity  Com¬ 
mittee. 

All  members  of  the  Association  were  requested  to  co-operate 
along  educational  lines. 

On  motion  of  President  Tiffany,  the  expenses  of  members 
of  this  meeting  were  paid  from  the  Treasury. 

At  the  request  of  President  Tiffany,  it  was  stated  that  the 
States  in  which  legislation  could  be  presented  this  year  are  as 
follows :  Georgia,  District  of  Columbia,  Kentucky,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Rhode  Island, 
South  Carolina,  Vermont  and  Virginia. 

On  motion  of  President  Tiffany,  seconded  by  Dr.  Hopkins,  it 
was  ordered  that  an  assessment  of  $5.00  per  million  be  levied, 
payable  in  two  equal  installments  due  February  1st  and  June  1st 
(the  assessment  being  based  on  insurance  in  force  January  1, 
1913).  The  Secretary  was  also  directed  to  send  bills  for  annual 
dues  for  1914. 

A  recess  was  taken  at  12 130  p.  m. 
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Reconvened  at  2  130  p.  m. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hallam,  seconded  by  the  President,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois,  with  a  boat  trip  to  Mackinac  and  return,  was  se¬ 
lected  as  the  meeting  place  for  the  next  Convention.  The  time 
was  left  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Van  Buskirk,  it  was  decided  to 
invite  some  Insurance  Commissioners  to  attend  the  next  regular 
Convention. 

It  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Kuhlemeier  that  information  re¬ 
garding  agents  be  cheerfully  given  among  members  of  the  Mutual 
Life  Underwriters,  and  also  that  bad  agents  be  reported  imme¬ 
diately. 

This  suggestion  met  with  hearty  approval. 

At  the  request  of  the  President,  Mr.  Tiffany,  Jr.,  read  the 
following  letters : 

From  J.  J.  Barnsdall,  re  legislation. 

4 

From  George  D.  Eldridge,  re  group  insurance. 

From  John  Sullivan,  re  group  insurance. 

From  A.  R.  Talbot,  re  group  insurance. 

From  Robert  Lynn  Cox,  re  group  insurance. 

President  Tiffany  stated  that  he  had  engaged  the  Weekly 

Underwriter  to  report  all  legislation,  at  a  cost  of  $150.00  for  the 
year. 

On  motion  of  President  Tiffany,  Mr.  Van  Buskirk  was 
thanked  for  attending  this  meeting  and  was  also  invited  to  attend 
the  next  Convention. 

On  motion  of  President  Tiffany,  seconded  by  Mr.  Davies, 
Dr.  Hopkins  was  directed  to  draw  up  a  resolution  to  be  sent  to 
the  National  Fraternal  Congress  of  America,  showing  our  sym¬ 
pathy  and  willingness  to  co-operate  with  them  in  their  efforts  to 
defeat  “group  insurance.” 

Dr.  Hopkins’  resolution  was  as  follows : 

“Resolved:  That  the  National  Association  of  Mutual  Life 
Underwriters  extend  to  the  National  Fraternal  Congress  of  Amer¬ 
ica  hearty  congratulations  on  the  magnificent  fight  which  they  are 
waging  against  Group  Insurance  and  other  life  insurance  fallacies 
and  pledge  the  heartiest  possible  support  to  such  movements.” 
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The  special  committee  on  legislation  then  made  its  report,  a 
copy  of  the  proposed  bill  being  attached  hereto. 

After  a  lengthy  discussion,  it  was  moved  by  Dr.  Hopkins, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Davies,  that  a  copy  of  the  proposed  bill  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  each  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  examina¬ 
tion,  to  be  returned  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  with  all  de¬ 
sired  corrections. 

It  was  also  recommended  that  Dr.  Hopkins  be  appointed  a 
committee  to  whom  all  arguments  and  complaints  to  be  overcome 
by  agents  should  be  referred,  his  solution  of  the  matter  to  be  sent 
to  all  members. 

There  being  no  further  business  to  come  before  the  meeting, 
an  adjournment  was  taken  at  5  :3c)  p.  m.,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
President. 

E.  P.  WAGGONER,  Secretary  pro  tem. 

Mr.  Anderson:  Mr.  President:  I  want  to  make  one  sugges¬ 
tion  that  will  perhaps  be  of  value  to>  you.  Most  of  you  realize 
the  limited  amount  that  you  can  place  on  a  single  risk,  and  there 
is  no  way  of  reinsuring  any  part  of  the  risk  in  other  companies 
of  the  same  class.  I  just  want  to  call  your  attention  in  that  con¬ 
nection  to  a  most  excellent  paper  presented  last  spring  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Institute  of  Actuaries,  by  Mr.  J.  Charles 
Seitz,  on  the  subject  of  reinsurance.  Mr.  Seitz’s  paper,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  will  be  of  material  aid  to  you  so  that  you  can  work  out  a 
plan  upon  which  you  can  turn  over  any  risk  that  is  too  large 
for  you  to  handle  and  thus  take  care  of  the  applicant  you  may 
have  before  you.  Now,  that  has  a  very  definite  bearing  upon 
your  claims  and  on  what  you  are  really  doing,  furnishing  pure 
protection.  I  just  want  to  throw  out  the  suggestion,  namely, 
that  you  refer  to  Mr.  Seitz’s  paper  and  take  that  question  up  and 
study  it. 

At  the  request  of  President  Tiffany,  Vice-President  Hopkins 
assumed  the  chair. 

Vice-President  Hopkins:  I  see  in  our  proceedings  of  last 
year  our  discussions  of  reinsurance  problems  were  along  the  line 
proposed  by  Mr.  Anderson,  and  the  suggestion  there  was  made 
based  on  co-operation,  unity  of  organization,  unity  of  contract 
rates. 

President  Tiffany  resumes  the  chair. 

Mr.  Kuhlemeier :  I  move  we  go  into  executive  session. 
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President  Tiffany:  Before  you  make  that  motion  I  want  to 
say  that  the  committee  that  has  had  charge  of  drafting  this  bill, 
which  has  involved  a  large  amount  of  labor,  has  finally  got  to 
the  point  where  it  is  ready  to  report  the  bill.  Would  it  better 
come  before  the  executive  session? 

Dr.  Hopkins :  I  want  to  amend  that  motion,  that  this  will  be 
an  executive  session  merely  in  the  sense  that  there  shall  be  no 
report  of  the  discussion,  and  that  our  guests  shall  remain  with  us 
during  the  executive  session. 

Carried. 


Executive  Session 

Mr.  Davies,  the  Treasurer,  submitted  his  report  for  the  year 
from  September  nth,  1913,  to  August  4th,  1914. 

Moved  and  carried  that  the  President  appoint  a  committee  of 
three  to  audit  the  treasurer’s  report. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Hopkins  Mr.  John  Sullivan,  of  Kansas 
City,  addressed  the  convention  in  executive  session. 

Dr.  Hopkins,  of  Cleveland,  addressed  the  convention  on  in¬ 
surance  questions. 

On  motion  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Legislation  was 
read  as  follows : 


* 
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Report  of  Special  Committee  on  Legislation 

4 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  National  Association  of 

Mutual  Life  Underwriters ; 

Your  committee  appointed  to  draft  a  measure  for  submission 
to  the  legislatures,  looking  to  the  betterment  of  mutual  life  insur¬ 
ance,  beg  to  submit  the  following  report : 

Your  committee  appreciated  to  the  fullest  extent  the  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  way  of  accomplishing  the  result  desired  by  all  our 
associations  who  desire  to  correct  any  fault  that  may  appear  in 
the  safe  operation  of  assessment  insurance.  It  is  deemed  advis¬ 
able  to  recommend  for  definite  action  at  this  convention,  a  bill 
which  we  believe  to  be  best  suited  to  present  requirements.  In 
drafting  this  measure  we  have  taken  into  consideration  legislation 
in  the  past  and  the  present  attitude  of  insurance  departments. 

The  stipulated  premium  law  as  adopted  by  the  State  of  New 
York,  March  18,  1898  (Chapter  85,  Article  10),  forms,  we  believe, 
a  basis  which  would  be  acceptable  to  insurance  departments.  We 
believe  that  it  is  founded  on  broad  lines,  designed  to  permit  the 
upbuilding  of  mutual  assessment  insurance  along  safe  and  endur¬ 
ing  lines.  The  old  stipulated  premium  law  is  not  applicable  in 
its  entirety  to  our  class  of  insurance,  and  we  have  eliminated  many 
clauses  therefrom  as  being  in  direct  conflict.  Such  as  referred  to 
cash  surrender  values,  loan  values  and  the  features  outside  of 
pure  protective  insurance. 

The  necessity  of  reserves  is  apparent  to  all,  based  on  correct 
valuation.  We  have,  therefore,  inserted  a  section  covering  this 
important  feature.  We  desire  to  impress  upon  this  Association 
the  practical  hopelessness  of  ever  achieving  satisfactory  legisla¬ 
tion  without  carrying  with  it  a  clear-cut  section  covering  valuation. 
Readjustment,  if  necessary,  in  an  assessment  company  can  be 
accomplished  by  the  method  of  valuation — commonly  known  as 
23  B  of  the  Mobile  law — without  jar  to  the  body  of  policyholders. 
It  is  not  a  drastic  measure  tending  to  disrupt,  but  rather  a  sane, 
judicious  and  effective  method  of  placing  mutual  insurance  asso¬ 
ciations  on  sound  and  enduring  lines. 

We  believe  that  the  members  of  this  Association  must  realize 
the  urgent  necessity  of  taking  an  aggressive  stand  for  legislation 
along  proper  lines.  Assessment  insurance,  under  proper  control, 
should  dominate  a  large  portion  of  the  insurance  field;  and  the 
present  is  the  time  for  action.  We  cannot  temporize  with  the 
situation;  it  is  one  of  urgent  necessity.  We  strongly  urge  that 
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some  definite  action  be  taken  at  this  convention,  authorizing  the 
introduction  of  the  bill  submitted,  or  as  this  body  may  see  fit  to 
amend.  The  Association  holds  but  one  annual  meeting.  The 
interest  represented  here  today  will  not  be  collectively  represented 
again  previous  to  the  sessions  of  our  legislatures,  and  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  we  believe,  that  the  Association  stand  solidly 
back  of  a  bill  and  secure  its  passage  at  the  coming  sessions  of  our 
legislatures. 

%  ’ 

Mutual  assessment  insurance  has  a  brilliant  future ;  it  is 
founded  along  sound  lines ;  it  is  correct  in  principle.  But  it  has 
been  open  to  criticism,  and  we  must  admit — not  unjustly  so.  We 
have  been  dodging  the  issue.  There  has  been  too  much  patch- 
work  and  reliance  on  the  leniency  of  the  insurance  departments. 
What  every  executive  officer  should  have  at  heart  is  the  welfare 
of  his  association  and  a  pride  in  its  future.  We  should  not  take 
the  temporary  condition,  of  apparently  healthy  growth,  as  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  its  ability  to  fulfill  future  contracts.  Insurance  is  a 
science,  capable  of  exact  mathematical  analysis ;  and  until  the 
mutual  associations  recognize  this  fact  and  fall  in  line  behind  a 
bill  designed  to  protect  their  interest,  the  future  of  this  class  of 
insurance  will  be  uncertain.  We  appeal  to  you  most  strongly  to 
take  definite  action  at  this  session. 

Following  the  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  in  Buffalo, 
January  ioth,  1914,  rough  drafts  of  the  bill  recommended  in  a 
general  way  were  sent  to  the  members.  With  very  few  excep¬ 
tions  no  responses  were  received.  Of  course,  this  may  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  loyalty  of  the  men  consulted  to  the  affairs  of  their 
own  association,  which  is  very  commendable.  It  has  ever  charac¬ 
terized  the  sentiment  controlling  men  in  mutual  assessment  insur¬ 
ance.  We  believe,  however,  that  they  have  not  realized  the 
gravity  of  the  situation.  We  all  are  prone  in  busy  times  to  see 
only  our  own  horizon  as  we  glance  up  from  our  daily  tasks.  But 
this  class  of  insurance  must  wake  up  as  a  body  to  the  fact  that 
unless  drastic  measures  are  taken  and  at  once  that  we  may  be 
wiped  entirely  off  the  map.  We  have  temporized  with  the  situa¬ 
tion  too  long.  We  have  tried  to  advance  under  adverse  condi¬ 
tions  and  apologize  for  the  situation.  As  a  matter  of  fact  with 
the  strong,  sane,  and  actuarily  sound  condition  underlying  our 
form  of  insurance  we  should  be  out  in  the  open,  fighting  for  its 
rights. 

The  flexible  premium  idea  should  be  continued  and  we  should 
enlarge  its  field,  but  we  cannot  accomplish  this  result  until  we 
secure  the  passage  of  a  law  recognized  as  placing  this  form  of 
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operation  on  a  sound  financial  basis.  Mutual  assessment  life  in¬ 
surance  when  in  the  hands  of  skillful  managers  has  demonstrated 
beyond  the  power  of  successful  contradiction  its  intrinsic  worth. 
What  is  the  trouble? 

To  our  minds  it  is  this.  That  we  have  not  been  under  the 
control  of  a  wisely  constructed  and  adequate  law  to  govern  this 
class  of  insurance.  The  result  has  been  that  small  organizations, 
little  understanding  the  subject  with  which  they  dealt,  have  come 
into  existence  and  because  of  their  offering  a  low  rate,  however 
actuarily  unsound  it  may  have  been,  have  “sold  insurance.”  This 
is  most  deplorable  in  the  light  of  available  data,  and  their  many 
failures  have  placed  the  stigma  of  distrust  on  our  class  of  insur¬ 
ance.  For  the  sake  of  humanity,  for  the  sake  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  policyholders  under  this  form  of  insurance,  let  the 
officers  represented  here  of  the  leading  Associations  in  this  class 
of  insurance  secure  the  passage  of  a  law  which  will  be  adequate  to 
meet  the  situation  and  prevent  the  misery,  dissatisfaction  and  pov¬ 
erty  which  might  ensue  from  incorrect  operation. 

If  this  stand  is  taken  Mutual  Assessment  Associations  are 
bound  to  dominate  the  insurance  field  eventually. 

Nearly  twenty  years  ago  there  met  on  this  same  ground  the 
National  Association  of  Mutual  Life  Underwriters.  The  or¬ 
ganization  was  much  larger  then.  It  was  made  up  of  the  brains 
of  our  class  of  insurance.  They  were  earnest  men,  wrapped  up 
in  the  welfare  of  their  individual  companies.  The  organization 
was  strong,  able  to  accomplish  results  of  enduring  character,  able 
to  make  life  insurance  history.  Largely  those  representatives 
have  passed  away  and  with  their  passing  went  the  opportunity 
which  was  theirs  of  sinking  personal  welfare  into  the  great  broad 
foundation  on  which  alone  life  insurance  can  successfully  rest. 
We  have  gathered  here  today  on  the  same  grounds  with  a  greater 
opportunity.  Let  us  all  consider  only  the  future  of  the  proposi¬ 
tion  in  its  entirety,  and  build  wisely  for  the  future.  Unless  we 
strike  now  and  forcefully  we  will  be  compelled  to  temporize  with 
conditions  for  years  to  come. 

Insurance  departments  and  legislatures  are  even  now  con¬ 
sidering  an  aggressive  stand.  Sweeping  and  drastic  legislation 
will  be  enacted.  Let  us  take  the  lead.  We  are  presenting  legis¬ 
lation  for  your  approval  which  has  stood  the  test.  Legislation 
which  is  actuarilly  sound  and  which  opens  the  way  to  greater  op¬ 
portunity.  Because  of  the  lack  of  wise  and  adequate  legislation 
we  today  stand  as  a  class  open  to  criticism  and  distrust. 
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Disorganized  effort  ever  so  conscientious  must  fail  because 
of  lack  of  unity  and  concentration. 

The  great  business  enterprises  of  this  land  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  only  through  co-operation  and  correct  control.  Let  us 
unite  the  splendid  units  comprising  the  aggregate  and  go  forward 
with  firm  convictions  and  belief  in  the  future. 

The  attempt  to  conduct  life  insurance  without  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  scientific  principles  can  but  bring  disaster ;  no  reserve  and 
consequent  inadequate  rates  may  “sell  insurance,”  but  each  “sale” 
is  a  liability  which  the  future  cannot  meet.  Without  a  rudder 
a  ship  may  sail  before  a  favoring  gale,  but  an  adverse  wind 
finds  her  without  control  and  a  powerful  structure  is  thus  laid 
waste  upon  the  rocks. 

The  man  or  association  who  opposes  valuation  is  as  much  to 
be  condemned  as  the  merchant  who  opposes  an  inventory  because 
he  may  fear  an  exposure  of  insolvency.  We  want  to  correct  any 
weaknesses  that  may  appear,  place  ourselves  on  a  firm  foundation 
and  progress. 

There  is,  we  believe,  and  we  speak  on  actuarial  advice,  not 
an  association  in  our  organization  but  what  can  adjust  any  slight 
difficulties  which  valuation  may  disclose  and  proceed  along  rational 
operation  to  the  culmination  of  a  glorious  achievement,  that  of 
having  afforded  pure  protection  to  thousands  of  dependents  at  a 
cost  under  any  other  form  of  life  insurance  offered. 

(Signed.) 

NELSON  O.  TIFFANY,  Tr.,  Chairman. 
M.  F.  VAN  BUSKIRK, 

GEORGE  W.  HOPKINS. 

Note. — Proposed  draft  of  bill  was  then  read  in  full. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded  and  carried,  this  proposed  uniform 
code  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Law  to  be  appointed 

later. 

Mr.  Martin : — Mr.  President :  I  make  a  motion  that  the 
president  appoint  a  law  committee  consisting  of  five  members, 
with  power  and  direction  to  meet  frequently,  acting  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  officers  and  all  other  committees  of  this  organiza¬ 
tion,  to  the  end  that  each  member  of  this  association  have  the 
united  experience  and  judgment  of  all  members  of  this  associa¬ 
tion  on  any  matter  that  may  properly  come  before  the  law  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  Saunders :  I  second  the  motion. 

Carried. 

Convention  adjourned  to  8  P.  M. 
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Evening  Session 

Monday,  August  10th,  8  P.  M. 

President  Tiffany:  Now  that  we  are  in  order,  the  secretary’s 
financial  report  having  not  been  read  and  in  order  that  we  may 
have  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  situation  I  will  ask  for  the 
reading  of  the  report  by  the  temporary  secretary,  the  secretary 
has  acted  under  my  appointment.  Nelson  O.  Tiffany,  Jr.,  has 
really  done  the  work  except  keeping  the  accounts,  which  a  clerk 
in  my  office  has  done. 

Report  read. 

President  Tiffany:  A  motion  was  passed  that  the  treas¬ 
urer’^  report  be  referred  to  a  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the 
president,  if  there  is  no  objection  the  secretary’s  report  will  take 
the  same  course,  and  I  will  name  as  that  committee  to  audit  those 
reports  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  Kuhlemeier :  We  have  passed  on  those  already.  I  think 
you  would  better  appoint  someone  else. 

Mr.  Martin:  The  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
says  they  have  approved  these  expenditures,  and  the  secretary’s 
account  checks  with  the  treasurer’s  account,  I  move  that  the 
auditing  committee  be  waived  and  that  the  report  of  the  treasurer 
and  secretary  be  adopted  as  read. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

President  Tiffany:  Now,  gentlemen,  before  proceeding  to 
the  discussion  of  this  bill  I  want  to  state  my  position.  I  never 
heard  that  bill  read  until  today.  I  knew  in  a  general  way  what 
it  contained.  I  knew  the  source  from  which  it  was  compiled,  in 
part,  but  I  knew  nothing  of  the  details.  I  think  it  would  be  very 
unwise  for  us  to  take  any  precipitate  action.  There  is  no  objec¬ 
tion  at  all,  as  I  view  it  to  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  bill 
in  a  general  way,  but  I  think  it  would  be  unwise  for  us  to  take 
any  action  until  we  all  have  had  an  opportunity  of  deliberating 
on  it,  getting  into  it  and  understanding  it  thoroughly.  We  all 
want  to  know  what  scope  it  has,  and  what  bearing,  where  it  will 
land  us  and  all  that.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  enter  into  a 
discussion  of  it  very  profitably  and  call  another  meeting  of  the 
Association,  perhaps  to  meet  in  Chicago,  to  consider  that  question 
alone,  in  the  near  future.  I  think  it  is  something  that  should 
be  disposed  of  one  way  or  the  other.  We  want  to  keep  the  ball 
rolling,  we  have  all  the  evening  to  do  such  talking  as  we  may 
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choose  to  do  in  regard  to  this  bill,  or  anything  else.  Don’t  you 
think  it  would  be  wise  for  the  president  to  appoint  a  committee 
on  nominations  now,  so  that  the  offices  which  shall  be  vacated 
now  shall  be  properly  filled.  It  might  be  wise  to  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  now  and  they  can  consider  it  tonight  and  we  can  take  action 
in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Martin:  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  motion  before  the 
house. 

President  Tiffany:  Yes,  I  do  recall  that  there  was  a  motion 
to  appoint  a  legal  committee.  That  motion  as  I  recall  it  had  no 
connection  whatever  with  consideration  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Martin:  None  whatever. 

President  Tiffany  :  That  motion  was  made  and  duly  seconded 
and  is  before  you  for  discussion.  I  will  state  the  motion :  It  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Martin,  seconded  by  Mr.  Saunders,  that  a  legal 
committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  consider  the  affairs  of  the 
Association  in  its  legal  aspects. 

Motion  read  by  the  stenographer  as  follows :  Mr.  Martin : 
Mr.  President,  I  make  a  motion  that  the  president  appoint  a  law 
committee  consisting  of  five  members,  with  power  and  direction 
to  meet  frequently,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  officers  and 
all  other  committees  of  this  organization,  to  the  end  that  each 
member  of  this  Association  have  the  united  experience  and  judg¬ 
ment  of  all  members  of  this  association  on  any  matter  that  may 
properly  come  before  the  law  committee.  (Cries  of  question.) 

President  Tiffany:  Are  you  ready  for  the  question? 

Motion  put  and  unanimously  carried. 

President  Tiffany:  Now,  I  suppose  that  that  committee 
should  be  made  up  of  lawyers,  and  as  far  as  I  know  we  have  as 
counsel  connected  with  our  organization  in  some  way  Judge 
Hewitt,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Seerley,  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Brom- 
well,  who  is  counsel  for  the  Knights  Templars  of  Cincinnati, 
and  a  director  of  that  organization.  The  name  of  Mr.  Hallam 
has  been  suggested  to  me  also  as  member  of  that  committee.  If 
I  should  embrace  all  the  names  I  have  before  me  there  would 
be  six. 

Mr.  Hallam:  Mr.  President:  To  relieve  you  of  any  embar¬ 
rassment  I  will  say  appoint  Mr.  Bromwell. 

President  Tiffany:  We  need  Bro.  Hallam  in  so  many  other 
ways ;  we  need  his  advice  and  counsel  at  all  times.  With  a  view 
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of  interesting  Mr.  Bromwell  and  getting  him  in  here,  and  recog¬ 
nizing  that  end  of  the  country  I  will  take  Mr.  Hallam’s  suggestion 
and  name  the  committee  in  this  shape : 

Mr.  Kuhlemeier :  Can’t  we  increase  that  and  make  it  six 
and  add  Mr.  Saunders,  who  is  centrally  located  in  Chicago.  It 
would  be  a  great  help  to  us. 

President  Tiffany:  I  have  no  objection,  certainly. 

Mr.  Kuhlemeier :  I  offer  that  as  a  suggestion. 

Mr.  Davies:  Will  Mr.  Martin  accept  that  as  an  addition 
to  his  motion? 

Mr.  Martin:  Yes,  yes,  I  will  offer  that,  to  increase  it  to  six 

President  Tiffany:  Those  in  favor  say  aye. 

Mr.  Martin:  I  will  suggest  you  make  it  seven  and  put  my 
friend  Hallam  on.  I  will  offer  that  as  an  original  motion,  seven. 

President  Tiffany:  Is  there  any  objection?  The  original 
men  on  that  committee  would  be  Judge  Hewitt,  Mr.  Hallam,  Mr. 
Williams,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Bromwell,  Mr.  Saunders  and  Mr. 
Seerley. 

Mr.  Williams:  I  think  Mr.  Martin  is  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  under  that  motion. 

President  Tiffany:  No,  it  was  Mr.  Martin’s  suggestion  of 
Judge  Hewitt  first.  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  leave  the 
committee  to  select  their  own  chairman.  If  there  is  no  objection 
I  will  put  it  in  that  shape,  that  the  committee  select  their  own 
chairman. 

President  Tiffany:  I  now  again  suggest  that  we  take  up 
the  matter  of  a  committee  or  other  method  of  making  nominations 
of  officers. 

Mr.  Martin:  Mr.  President,  I  move  you  that  the  rules  be 
waived  and  that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  of 
the  Mutual  Life  Underwriters  for  the  following  named  officers : 
President,  Mr.  Nelson  O.  Tiffany;  Vice-President,  Dr.  George  W. 
Hopkins;  Treasurer,  Mr.  A.  J.  Davies. 

Mr.  Saunders:  I  second  that  motion. 

President  Tiffany:  You  will  remember,  gentlemen,  many  of 
you  who  are  here  who  were  present  at  the  first  meeting  at  our 
conference  called  at  Chicago,  I  thought  it  would  be  good  busi¬ 
ness  to  excuse  me  from  serving  the  first  year,  and  the  result  was 
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you  had  a  first-class  president.  Now,  I  have  not  consented  to 
accept  this  position  for  this  year.  I  did  not  do  so  because  I 
wanted  to  shirk  responsibility,  I  did  not  refuse  to  accept  in  the 
first  place  because  I  wanted  to  shirk  responsibility.  I  am  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  do  my  part  at  all  times.  I  believe  thoroughly  in 
the  work  we  have  before  us.  No  man  can  appreciate  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  it  more  than  I  do.  I  have  been  in  this  business.  I  am 
familiar  with  it.  I  have  seen  all  sides  of  it,  but  really — 

Mr.  Williams:  Will  you  assume  the  chairmanship,  Mr.  Mar¬ 
tin,  and  put  this  motion? 

President  Tiffany:  The  obstreperous  member  of  the  law 
committee  will  please  be  seated.  I  will  say  if  it  is  the  unanimous 
wish  of  those  present  that  I  continue  to  serve  another  year  I  will 
accept,  no  matter  what  the  sacrifice  on  my  part.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Martin:  Gentlemen,  you  have  all  heard  the  motion.  All 
in  favor  will  please  signify  it  by  rising.  (All  rise.) 

Carried  unanimously. 

President  Tiffany:  Well,  I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  this 
expression  of  your  confidence,  and  I  will  do  my  best,  and  in 
behalf  of  the  other  officers  I  will  accept  for  them.  I  know  Mr. 
Davies  is  delighted  with  his  job. 

Mr.  Davies:  Yes,  it  will  give  me  an  opportunity  to  come 
back  here  again. 

President  Tiffany:  Now,  gentlemen,  to  get  down  to  busi¬ 
ness.  There  is  the  question  of  permanent  secretary.  Much  work 
has  been  done  by  the  clerical  help  in  my  office  and  done  over¬ 
time,  at  low  cost,  but  too  brief  for  a  complete  and  valuable  rec¬ 
ord.  We  have  endeavored  to  conserve  the  resources  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  because  it  is  an  off  year,  but  there  will  be  a  lot  of  work 
and  be  a  lot  of  money  expended.  My  son  has  done  a  lot  of  work 
and  I  have  done  some,  of  course.  Some  one  from  among  our 
numbers  should  be  selected  to  do  that  work.  I  leave  the  sugges¬ 
tion  with  you  for  consideration. 

Mr.  Kuhlemeier :  I  nominate  Nelson  O.  Tiffany,  Jr.,  for 
that  office.  (Applause.) 

President  Tiffany:  There  is  a  motion  to  elect  Nelson  O. 
Tiffany,  Jr.,  as  permanent  secretary,  subject  to  the  conditions 
stated.  Is  that  satisfactory  to  you? 
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Secretary  Tiffany:  Mr.  President,  the  work  of  permanent 
secretary  of  this  organization,  if  it  is  handled  as  it  should  be 
handled,  is  going  to  involve  a  lot  of  work.  I  have  very  little 
time  from  office  work  to  attend  to  those  duties;  the  only  time  I 
have  available  for  this  work  is  the  evening.  I  will  have  to  do  it 
all  outside  of  office  hours,  practically,  even  to  the  dictation,  and 
I  am  afraid  you  are  expecting  too  much  of  me.  I  don’t  believe 
I  would  accept  it. 

President  Tiffany:  I  am  leaving  it  to  the  young  man  to  say. 
I  don’t  wish  to  influence  him;  in  any  way.  There  is  a  lot  of 
work  to  be  done  by  one  who  is  competent  to  do  it,  and  he  is  com¬ 
petent  to  do  it.  But  I  want  him  to  say  for  himself,  draw  his 
own  conclusions  and  say  whether  he  wants  to  accept  or  not. 
While  I  serve  you  as  president  it  would  be  very  much  better  to 
have  the  secretary  in  the  office,  but  I  am  not  going  to  coerce 
him  at  all. 

Secretary  Tiffany:  I  appreciate  the  expressions  of  confi¬ 
dence,  and  the  only  thing  is  the  question  of  time.  I  don’t  think 
my  duties  are  going  to  grow  any  less  than  they  are  now. 

Mr.  Williams:  Mr.  President,  my  very  long  association  with 
the  Masonic  Life  justifies  me,  I  think,  in  making  the  statement 
that  the  Masonic  Life  is  foremost  in  protecting  the  general  wel¬ 
fare,  and  perhaps  no  one  better  than  I  know  how  fully  Nelson, 
Jr.’s,  time  is  taken  up.  At  the  same  time  we  are  fighting  the 
cause  of  the  common  welfare  and  I  think  that  the  officers  of 
the  Association  can  in  some  way  manage  to  see  that  Nelson  O.,  Jr., 
has  sufficient  time,  without  doing  night  work,  to  attend  to  the 
secretary’s  duties,  and  inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  be  the  unanimous 
desire  that  he  should  accept  this  office  it  seems  to  me,  in  view  of 
the  statement  of  the  president,  that  it  is  particularly  desirable 
that  someone  close  to  him  should  be  secretary.  Imposing  upon 
Nelson’s  good  nature,  which  he  inherits  from  his  mother  (laugh¬ 
ter  and  applause),  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  and  the  general  counsel  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  see  to  it  that  Mr.  Tiffany,  Jr.,  accepts  the  position  and 
does  the  work. 

Secretary  Tiffany:  Under  the  circumstances,  I  will  accept. 

President  Tiffany:  You  have  heard  the  motion  duly 
seconded,  gentlemen.  All  in  favor  say  aye. 

Carried  unanimously. 

President  Tiffany:  I  believe  that  disposes  of  the  routine 
business.  There  is  an  executive  committee  to  be  elected,  though. 
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Mr.  Dempster:  I  move,  Mr.  President,  that  the  executive 
committee  of  last  year  be  continued  in  office  for  another  year. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Harry  D.  Williams:  Mr.  President,  just  before  adjourn¬ 
ment  we  were  discussing  or  trying  to  avoid  discussion  of  the  bill 
presented  by  Mr.  Nelson  O.  Tiffany,  Jr.,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Among  the  old-time  truisms,  you  recall,  is  one, 
“There  is  no  cloud  without  a  silver  lining.”  While  I  listened  to 
the  remarks  in  this  convention  I  assumed  I  was  the  only  legal 
light  in  the  convention,  but  a  gentleman  arose  here  a  short  time 
ago  and  it  seemed  to  me  he  made  a  rather  good  point,  and  then 
it  was  I  learned  that  my  friend  Martin  is  a  lawyer,  and  soon 
after,  while  the  debate  continued,  I  learned  that  Mr.  Saunders 
is  a  lawyer,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  their  position  was  well  taken. 
Now,  the  fact  is  that  the  bill  presented  by  the  committee  to  this 
convention  is  not  one  which  any  individual  who  is  at  the  helm 
of  any  one  of  the  companies  in  this  organization  can  afford  to 
commit  himself  to,  in  my  opinion,  without  mature  consideration, 
even  though  it  be  the  very  best  bill  that  can  be  drafted  to  fit  the 
subject.  We  are  in  a  peculiar  period  or  era  I  think  as  affecting 
life  insurance  and  if  we  are  to  swing  this  thing  we  must  proceed 
along  conservative  lines ;  we  must  know  whereof  we  speak,  where 
we  stand.  If  this  organization  and  the  companies  which  go  to  make 
it  up  are  going  to  progress  along  right  lines  they  must  abandon 
something  that  will  do  as  well  and  must  organize  and  adopt  some¬ 
thing  which  is  right  so  that  any  intelligent  man,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr. 
Saunders,  Mr.  Tiffany,  can  study  the  bill  which  the  committee  has 
presented  and  say  if  the  general  policy  is  justifiable,  and  know 
that  it  is  right.  It  requires  consideration  to  see  whether  it  justi¬ 
fies  a  radical  change,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  gentlemen,  what 
you  perhaps  very  well  know,  as  well  as  I,  that  there  is  no  stronger 
organization  in  insurance  circles  today  than  the  organization  of 
insurance  commissioners,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  the  New 
York  Insurance  Commissioner  does  not  wholly  depend  upon 
enactments  of  legislative  halls,  but  the  insurance  commissioners 
organization  very  largely  swings  things  to  its  own  liking.  In 
1905  in  the  State  of  New  York  the  so-called  “reform”  began 
which  has  swept  over  the  country  like  a  prairie  fire  and  has  con¬ 
sumed  alike  the  good  and  bad,  and  we  have  suffered,  and  the 
only  way  we  can  meet  the  conditions  that  they  have  raised  is  to 
begin  at  the  bottom  with  a  good  foundation  and  build  up  and 
build  along  lines  which  will  make  the  situation  better,  I  mean 
along  scientific  lines.  No  bill,  no  measure  which  this  Association 
may  adopt  will  meet  with  success  in  this  organization  or  any 
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other  unless  it  is  tried  by  the  application  of  scientific  life  insur¬ 
ance  principles.  The  statement  that  this  convention  adjourn  to¬ 
morrow  because  some  of  the  delegates  are  afraid  to  move  now 
is  all  right,  I  have  no  objection  to  another  meeting  if  necessary, 
but  we  should  do  something  tonight,  because  some  of  us  are  leav¬ 
ing  tomorrow  and  this  is  a  very  momentous  occasion,  a  very 
important  question  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  meet  again  next  month 
or  two  weeks  or  a  month  it  can  be  arranged  to  meet  and  if  there 
is  any  sore  spot  in  this  body  it  must  be  removed,  and  if  it  requires 
a  meeting  in  Chicago,  or  Buffalo,  or  Omaha,  or  Pittsburg,  or 
elsewhere,  why  let  it  be  done ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  what  under 
the  circumstances  we  should  do,  what  we  must  do  is  to  have  this 
bill  printed  or  type-written  and  copies  of  it  furnished  to  the 
different  associations  and  organizations  that  go  to  make  up  this 
Association.  No  doubt,  as  has  been  said,  there  will  be  sugges¬ 
tions,  there  will  be  criticisms  of  the  phraseology  of  the  bill. 
Naturally  it  will  not  be  as  a  few  from  an  individual  interest  want 
it  or  would  have  it,  but  it  should  be  drawn  so  it  will  meet  the  wants 
of  the  future  years.  Its  effect  on  the  Masonic  Life  I  can  not 
now  say,  but  this  I  will  say,  we  must  confer  together  so  we  can 
take  care  of  ourselves  and  come  to  an  agreement,  not  for  Mr. 
Martin  or  for  Mr.  Saunders  alone,  but  as  an  association  formed 
of  different  units  we  must  make  it  cover  a  whole  mul¬ 
titude  of  sins.  So  I  believe  this :  That  before  we  ad¬ 
journ  tonight  or  tomorrow,  either  through  the  entire  mem¬ 
bership  or  through  a  committee  representing  the  entire  member¬ 
ship,  we  should  take  time  to  consider  this,  together  with  the 
suggestions  proposed  and  in  the  meantime  do  something  which 
will  meet  the  situation,  at  the  same  time  taking  care  of  each  one’s 
needs  and  requirements.  I  don’t  see  how  else  we  can  make 
progress.  The  keynote  to  success  in  the  future  is  that  whatever 
you  set  out  to  do  you  have  got  to  believe.  That  has  been  the 
success  of  the  Masonic  Life,  because  Mr.  Tiffany  has  believed 
in  it  and  I  have  grown  to  believe  in  it  and  appreciate  it.  When 
we  go  forth  to  do  battle  in  order  to  achieve  success  in  legislatures 
we  have  got  great  battles  to  fight  and  the  members  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  should  be  in  the  first  rank  of  battle.  There  is  no  peace, 
there  has  been  no  peace  in  our  part  of  the  country  lately  for  as¬ 
sessment  insurance  and  since  1905  the  colored  troops  have  fought 
nobly  if  once  beaten.  The  hands  of  departments  have  turned 
against  assessments  associations  and  when  we  go  forth  to  do 
battle  on  this  measure  we  should  be  united.  Many  of  the  failures 
have  been  due  to  the  lack  of  application  of  scientific  principles  too. 
And  so  for  that  reason  it  is  up  to  us  in  the  matter  we  have  under 
consideration  now,  this  bill,  to  make  sure  by  careful  analysis  and 
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careful  consideration  when  we  go  forth  to  present  this  measure 
that  we  have  one  against  which  no  good  argument  can  reasonably 
be  advanced.  If  we  do  that,  if  we  present  a  good  bill,  a  bill 
which  convinces,  drafted  along  scientific  lines,  to  take  care  of 
policyholders  you  are  not  going  to  meet  that  opposition,  you  are 
going  to  find  men  reasonable  all  the  way  through.  That  is  what 
we  are  here  for  and  what  we  stand  for.  (Applause.) 

Secretary  Tiffany:  I  want  to  say  this  about  this  bill:  We 
have  not  tried  to  create  any  legislation  whatever.  Mr.  Van 
Buskirk,  who  is  a  member  of  our  committee,  I  believe  is  the  best 
informed  man  in  the  country  on  our  class  of  insurance,  not  per¬ 
haps  from  a  legal  standpoint,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  long  and 
intimate  association  with  insurance  matters  and  with  officers  of 
the  association  and  knows  the  troubles  of  each  association  and 
the  trouble  of  assessment  insurance  generally.  We  have  used  as 
a  basis  the  stipulated  premium  law.  The  sections  on  valuation 
are  taken  from  the  Mobile  bill,  section  23-a  and  23-b,  with  slight 
changes.  We  ought  to  get  this  draft  in  the  hands  of  each  mem¬ 
ber  as  soon  as  we  can  and  be  ready  for  action  at  a  second  meet¬ 
ing,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Williams. 

Mr.  Buffington :  I  would  like  to  hear  those  two  sections 
read  again. 

Section  23-a  and  23-b  read.  (Secretary  reads.) 

President  Tiffany:  I  am  sure  no  criticism  of  any  company 
was  meant  through  this  bill.  The  object  of  the  bill  is  to  establish 
a  common  level  on  which  we  all  might  eventually  travel.  Unques¬ 
tionably  there  is  needed  some  legislation  on  those  lines  in  order 
to  put  ourselves  in  proper  shape  before  the  insurance  commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Martin:  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  secretary  be, 
directed  to  print  copies  of  this  bill  which  has  been  proposed  by 
the  committee  and  that  he  forthwith  mail  a  copy  to  each  member 
of  the  Mutual  Life  Underwriters,  to  each  member  of  the  law 
committee  and  each  member  of  the  executive  committee,  and  that 
the  various  committees  of  the  Mutual  Underwriters  be  called 
together  by  the  executive  committee  at  the  earliest  moment  to 
consider  the  bill. 

Motion  of  Mr.  Martin  seconded  and  adopted. 

Mr.  Martins  I  think  the  executive  committee  should  have 
an  actuary  to  tell  us  from  an  actuarial  standpoint  what  the  bill 
means. 
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Mr.  Dempster :  I  think  the  executive  committee  have  the 
power  to  employ  talent  of  that  kind  without  any  motion. 

President  Tiffany:  Do  you  make  a  definite  motion? 

Mr.  Martin:  Yes,  and  I  understand  it  was  carried. 

President  Tiffany:  Regarding  the  employment  of  an  actuary? 

Mr.  Martin:  Yes,  that  is  the  suggestion. 

President  Tiffany:  I  think  they  should  have  an  actuary  and 
pay  him. 

Mr.  Martin;  Mr.  President,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
say  anything  regarding  the  merits  of  the  papers  read  by  Mr. 
Anderson  and  Mr.  Sullivan,  and  this  association  of  Mutual  Life 
Underwriters  has  already  extended  thanks  to  those  men.  I  move 
you  now  that  the  treasurer  be  directed  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  each  and  that  it  be  paid  at  once,  in  addition  to  the  thanks  we 
have  given  them.  (The  gentlemen  accepted  only  actual  ex¬ 
penses.) 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

President  Tiffany:  I  know  of  nothing  further  to  come  be¬ 
fore  the  convention  this  evening,  and  in  view  of  the  action  taken 
here  tonight  I  don’t  think  it  will  be  necessary  to  meet  tomorrow. 

Secretary  Tiffany:  I  move  you,  Mr.  President,  that  you 
appoint  a  committee  on  resolutions  to  submit  resolutions  in  the 
morning  and  we  can  get  together  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
passing  on  them. 

Mr.  Dempster:  I  second  the  motion. 

Motion  put  and  carried. 

President  Tiffany:  I  appoint  as  such  committee  Nelson  O. 
Tiffany,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Van  Buskirk,  if  he  will  consent  to  serve. 

On  motion  the  convention  adjourned  to  9  o’clock  Tuesday 
morning. 
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Morning  Session 

Tuesday,  August  ii,  9  A.  M. 


President  Tiffany:  The  convention  will  please  be  in  order. 
There  are  one  or  two  things  we  have  overlooked  that  might 
as  well  be  disposed  of.  I  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Curran,  Deputy 
Insurance  Commissioner  of  the  San  Francisco  Exposition,  who 
sent  us  a  formal  invitation  to  participate  in  the  Congress  which 
is  to  convene  as  a  part  of  the  International  Exposition.  He  has 
given  our  class  of  insurance  recognition  and  asked  us  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  at  that  meeting;  he  also  extends  an  invitation  to  the 
Association  to  have  its  next  annual  meeting  there  during  the 
time  of  the  exposition.  Now,  we  can  determine  whether  that  is 
advisable  or  it  can  be  left  to  the  executive  committee  to  determine, 
as  has  been  done  in  the  past.  It  would  be  very  gratifying  to 
the  people  there  to  have  us  fix  the  date  definitely.  He  says  there 
are  halls,  numerous  halls  provided  for  the  purpose  of  accommo¬ 
dating  people.  We  also  should  appoint  a  delegate  or  representa¬ 
tive.  Mr.  Stevenson,  of  Los  Angeles,  representing  what  was 
formerly  the  Western  Masonic  Life  Association — they  have 
changed  their  name  now  to  the  Western  Mutual  Life  Association 
— is  a  man  of  high  intelligence  and  the  executive  officer  of  the 
Western  Mutual  Life  Association,  and  if  we  should  nominate 
Mr.  Stevenson,  he  is  right  on  the  ground,  and  he  would  seem 
to  be  the  proper  man,  under  the  circumstances.  There  is  the 
situation  for  your  consideration. 

Mr.  Martin:  I  move  you,  Mr.  President,  that  we  elect  Mr. 
Gilbert  F.  Stevenson  as  delegate  to  the  congress  at  San  Francisco 
to  represent  the  Mutual  Life  Underwriters,  and  that  we  accept 
the  invitation  to  be  represented. 

Mr.  Dempster:  I  second  Mr.  Martin’s  motion. 

Motion  put  and  carried. 

I  also  received  a  letter  in  which  he  stated  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  be  present  but  he  was  with  us  in  spirit  and  would 
join  with  us  in  the  subjects  we  took  up. 

Mr.  Dempster:  I  move,  Mr.  President,  that  the  executive 
committee  in  connection  with  the  president  designate  the  date  for 
holding  our  convention  at  a  future  time. 

President  Tiffany:  And  the  place? 

Mr.  Dempster:  And  place. 
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President  Tiffany:  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee,  together  with  the  president,  be  empowered  to  fix 
the  time  and  place  for  our  next  annual  meeting. 

Motion  put  and  carried. 

Mr.  Williams:  It  seems  to  me  before  we  adjourn  that  we 
should  agree  as  soon  as  possible  to  send  to  the  secretary  our 
criticisms  of  this  bill,  after  the  companies  have  considered  it. 
Mr.  Martin  as  soon  as  he  can  might  communicate  with  Mr. 
Tiffany,  Jr.,  and  send  him  his  objections  to  this  bill,  what  altera¬ 
tions  or  amendments  he  will  find  are  absolutely  necessary  to  cover 
his  situation,  and  I  think  all  criticisms  and  suggestions  should 
be  sent  to  each  member  of  this  law  committee,  who  will  each  have 
a  copy  of  the  bill,  and  I  think  perhaps  the  alterations,  suggestions 
and  amendments  should  go  to  them  and  copies  of  it  should  be 
transmitted  to  each  of  the  other  associations,  and  it  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  other  companies  to  apply  it  in  that  way  and 
when  that  is  done  then  the  executive  committee  in  connection 
with  the  law  committee  ought  to  arrange  a  date  for  meeting 
somewhere  and  when  together  prepare  a  draft  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Kuhlemeier :  Can’t  we  set  a  date,  say  October  1st,  or 
the  15th  or  the  10th  of  October  when  all  this  information  shall 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  of  the  law  committee  and  your  brief 
can  be  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Martin  and  all  the  rest,  so  we  can 
have  it  open  for  discussion  then  or  a  few  days  after  that  date? 

Mr.  Martin:  The  executive  committee  certainly  has  power 
to  call  this  meeting  and  do  anything  they  please.  That  is  what 
we  have  an  executive  committee  for. 

President  Tiffany :  Here  is  a  wire  I  would  like  to  have  read 
The  secretary  will  please  read  it. 

San  Francisco,  Calif,  August  10,  1914. 

Mutual  Life  Underwriters, 

Grand  Hotel,  Mackinac  Island,  Mich. 

On  behalf  of  the  Panama  Pacific  International  Exposition 
and  Commissioner  of  World’s  Insurance  Congress  Events,  we  ear¬ 
nestly  urge  you  to  accept  their  invitation  to  hold  your  nineteen 
fifteen  annual  meeting  in  San  Francisco  Exhibit  “A”  of  the 
greatest  exposition  ever  held  in  San  Francisco;  rebuilt  by  insur¬ 
ance  money  and  insurance  men,  should  impress  the  world  with 
what  insurance  efficiency  accomplished,  by  holding  all  nineteen 
fifteen  meetings  here.  Typical  western  welcome  awaits  you  at 
Golden  Gate.  Please  reply. 

E.  L.  LESTOCK  GREGORY. 
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Chairman  Life  Insurance  Committee  World’s  Insurance 
Congress  Events. 

Moved  and  seconded  that  it  be  referred  to  the  executive 
committee.  Carried. 

Secretary  Tiffany:  Your  Committee  on  resolutions  presents 
for  your  consideration  the  following  resolution  on  Group 
Insurance : 

Resolved,  That  the  Mutual  Life  Underwriters  reaffirm  the 
position  it  has  taken  in  the  past  in  condemnation  of  group  insur¬ 
ance.  It  believes  that  the  admission  of  individuals  or  of  groups 
of  individuals  without  medical  examination  is  wrong  in  principle 
and  cannot  but  lead  to  undesirable  ends.  It  believes  that  it  is  a 
form  of  discrimination  alike  unfair,  deceptive  and  misleading. 
It  believes  that  its  members  should  co-operate  with  all  similar 
bodies  striving  to  standardize  insurance  and  to  prevent  that  form 
of  operation  which  brings  in  its  wake  undesirable  ends  and  which 
is  at  the  basis  of  unfair  competition.  It,  therefore,  believes  that 
the  individual  members  should  lend  their  support  in  the  way  of 
securing  legislation  prohibiting1  such  practices  and  requiring  as 
the  basis  of  insurance  individual  medical  examination  on  the  part 
of  any  and  every  applicant. 

Mr.  Martin:  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Motion  made,  seconded  and  carried. 

Secretary  Tiffany:  We  have  another  resolution  on  compul¬ 
sory  state  insurance: 

Resolved,  That  the  Mutual  Life  Underwriters  place  them¬ 
selves  on  record  as  being  emphatically  and  unqualifiedly  opposed 
to  compulsory  state  insurance  in  any  of  its  forms  or  adaptations. 
It  believes  that  it  is  a  form  of  paternalism  that  causes  people  to 
neglect  alike  their  individual  duties  and  responsibilities.  It  is 
subservient  of  the  very  principles  upon  which  individual  thrift 
and  providence  rest.  It  is  utterly  out  of  harmony  with  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  insurance  operation  in  the  past,  to  the  effect  that  each  one 
should  make  provision  for  the  future  of  himself  and  his  depend¬ 
ents  so  far  as  conditions  will  permit. 

Moved  and  seconded  that  it  be  adopted  as  read.  Carried. 

Mr.  Kuhlemeier :  Now  the  executive  committee  wants  to 
have  discussion  on  the  question  as  to  the  amount  of  money  to  be 
raised  for  legislative  work  during  the  coming  legislative  sessions. 
W e  feel  we  have  power  to  levy  an  assessment,  but  we  also  believe 
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that  there  should  be  an  increase,  and  we  would  like  to  hear  from 
the  members  along  that  line. 

Mr.  Buffington :  We  will  sustain  any  increase  the  executive 
committee  may  think  necessary. 

Mr.  Martin:  Suppose  we  levy  ten  dollars  per  million,  half 
this  month  and  half  the  next  six  months  perhaps. 

Mr.  Kuhlemeier :  I  think  we  ought  to  have  the  money  dur¬ 
ing  January,  February  and  March. 

President  Tiffany:  With  what  we  have  available,  if  we 
double  the  call,  one-half  the  call  would  be  sufficient,  with  what 
we  have,  to  bridge  us  over,  wouldn’t  it? 

Mr.  Dempster:  I  move  that  we  leave  it  with  power  to  the 
executive  committee. 

Mr.  Hallam:  The  executive  committee  has  that  power. 

President  Tiffany:  It  seems  to  me  we  can  safely  leave  it  to 
the  committee  just  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Kuhlemeier :  I  suppose  it  is  customary  to  have  our 
proceedings  published.  I  know  it  would  be  a  great  convenience  to 
the  president  if  he  knew  how  many  copies  we  are  going  to  take. 
We  should  notify  the  secretary  immediately  how  many  copies 
each  individual  company  would  take. 

President  Tiffany:  Please  state  to  the  secretary  how  many 
copies  you  want,  and  the  basis  of  publication  will  be  on  the 
number  of  copies  desired. 

Mr.  Martin:  I  think  before  we  adjourn  we  should  recognize 
the  services  and  skill  of  the  officers  of  this  association  during 
the  past  year.  I  move  you,  Mr.  President,  that  the  thanks  of 
this  association  be  extended  to  the  officers  and  executive  com¬ 
mittee  who  have  so  faithfully  served  during  the  past  year. 

Motion  put  by  the  secretary  and  carried. 

Adjourned  sine  die. 
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Constitution  and  By-Laws 


NAME. 

Article  i.  This  organization  shall  be  known  as  “Mutual  Life 
Underwriters.” 

OBJECT. 

Article  2.  The  object  of  this  organization  shall  be  to  promote 
the  general  welfare  of  its  members,  by  an  interchange  of  ideas,  the 
dissemination  of  information  upon  all  subjects  connected  with,  and 
to  safeguard  the  principles  of  pure  protective  insurance. 

MEMBERS. 

Article  3.  All  mutual  life  companies  or  associations,  or  com¬ 
panies  or  associations  writing  mutual  life  insurance,  shall  be  eligible, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

ANNUAL  CONVENTION. 

Article  4.  This  organization  shall  convene  once  each  year  at  such 
time  and  place  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

OFFICERS. 

Article  5  The  officers  of  this  organization  shall  be  as  follows: 
President,  a  Vice-President,  Treasurer,  and  an  Executive  Committee 
consisting  of  three  members,  in  addition  to  the  President,  Vice- 
President  and  Treasurer.  Officers  elected  shall  continue  in  office  until 
their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified.  Vacancies  occurring  be¬ 
tween  annual  conventions  shall  be  filled  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
All  officers,  including  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  shall  be 
elected  by  majority  vote  of  the  members  at  the  annual  convention.  A 
Secretary  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President. 

BY-LAWS. 

Article  6.  By-laws  for  the  government  of  this  organization  and 
amendments  to  this  constitution  may  be  adopted  at  any  annual  meeting. 

MEMBERSHIP  FEES  AND  DUES. 

Article  7.  The  annual  dues  shall  be  Twenty-five  Dollars  for  each 
member.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  the  power  and  author¬ 
ity  to  levy  assessments  on  each  member,  and  such  levies  shall  be  on 
the  basis  of  each  One  Million  Dollars  of  life  insurance  in  force,  not 
exceeding  $10.00  per  million. 

MANAGEMENT. 

Article  8.  The  affairs  of  this  organization  between  meetings  shall 
be  conducted  by  the  Executive  Committee  and  officers  hereof,  subject 
to  this  Constitution  and  the  By-Laws. 

AMENDMENTS. 

Article  9.  This  constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  annual  meet¬ 
ing  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  present,  or  may  be  amended 
at  any  special  meeting  of  the  members  called  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  after  thirty  days’  notice  in  writing  is  given  to  each  member, 
containing  the  proposed  amendments. 

BY-LAWS. 

Section  1.  The  Treasurer  will  be  authorized  to  issue  voucher 
checks  in  payment  of  expenses  incurred  in  behalf  of  this  organization, 
upon  the  approval  of  the  President  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 
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Report  of  Committee  on  Statistics  and  Publicity 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  The  Mutual  Life  Underwriters : 

Gentlemen:  Your  Committee  on  Statistics  and  Publicity 
beg  to  submit  the  following  report: 

During  the  year  there  was  compiled  a  mailing  list,  compris¬ 
ing  assessment  companies;  officers  and  members  of  the  National 
Fraternal  Congress,  National  Mutual  Union,  Detroit  Conference; 
insurance  commissioners ;  universities  having  courses  in  insur¬ 
ance;  leading  libraries  and  insurance  publications. 

The  usual  duties  devolving  upon  a  committee  of  this  charac¬ 
ter  were  discharged:  sending  notices  and  reports  to  insurance 
publications,  collecting  and  filing  literature  of  assessment  societies, 
and  statistics  of  these  and  other  insurance  organizations.  We 
compiled,  had  printed  and  distributed  2,500  copies  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  1913  convention  held  at  Buffalo,  August,  1913. 
Following  is  a  summary  of  the  cost  of  printing,  bids  received 
and  account  of  the  distribution: 

The  following  figures  were  received  for  printing  1913  pro¬ 


ceedings  : 

McDowell  Printing  Co.,  2,000  copies .  $150.00 

McDowell  Printing  Co.,  5,000  copies .  235.00 

R.  H.  Connor  Co.,  2,000  copies .  200.00 

R.  H.  Connor  Co.,  5,000  copies .  300.00 

Hausauer-Jones  Co.,  2,000  copies .  214.00 

Hausauer-Jones  Co.,  5,000  copies .  331.00 

Evans-Penfold  Co.,  2,000  copies .  170.00 

Evans-Penfold  Co.,  5,000  copies .  255.00 

Buffalo  Commercial,  2,000  copies .  1 50.40 

Buffalo  Commercial,  5,000  copies .  236.80 

J.  W.  Clement  Co.,  2,000  copies .  310.00 

J.  W.  Clement  Co.,  5,000  copies .  410.00 

Order  given  to  McDowell  Printing  Co. 

Contract  Price,  2,000  copies . $150.00 

Four  additional  pages  at  $2.34 .  9.36 

500  additional  copies  at  $4.50  per  hundred .  22.50 

Stenographer’s  time .  3.00 


$184*86 

2,500  envelopes  at  $2.00  per  M .  5.00 


Total  Cost .  $189.86 


The  proceedings  were  sold  at  7%c  apiece,  with  envelopes — 
the  cost  price. 
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Members  of  the  Association  took  the  number  as  follows : 


Bankers  Reserve  Life .  ioo 

Masonic  Life  Association .  150 

Merchants’  Life  Association .  250 

St.  Lawrence  Life .  100 

Pure  Protection  Life .  150 

Illinois  Bankers’  Life .  200 

National  Life  .  200 

American  Temperance  Life .  100 

Knights  Templars  Masonic  Mutual  Aid .  50 

Merchants’  Reserve  Life  Insurance  Co .  100 

Globe  Mutual .  50 


L450 

About  700  copies  were  mailed  to  aid  in  publicity  work ;  to 
all  assessment  companies  eligible  to  membership;  insurance  com¬ 
missioners;  officers  and  members  of  the  National  Fraternal  Con¬ 
gress;  officers  and  members  of  the  Associated  Fraternities;  copies 
to  papers  published  by  fraternal  companies ;  also  the  leading 
general  insurance  papers  of  the  country ;  to  all  universities  having 
courses  in  insurance;  and  over  100  of  the  large  libraries. 

Your  committee  has  a  list  of  insurance  publications  through 
whose  channels  publicity  of  help  to  our  organization  may  be 
fostered,  and  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  same  to  members  of  this 
organization. 

We  have  attempted,  during  the  year,  through  our  President, 
to  obtain  recognition  by  universities  having  courses  in  insurance 
to  the  extent  of  placing  on  their  list  of  lecturers  members  of  this 
organization.  While  this  effort  thus  far  has  not  been  entirely 
successful,  we  feel  very  much  encouraged. 

Your  committee  desires  to  state  that  it  will  appreciate  sug¬ 
gestions  and  help  from  all  members  on  the  important  subject  of 
statistics  and  publicity,  and  hopes  that  each  member  of  the 
Association  will  consider  himself  a  member  ex-officio  of  this 
Committee. 

We  desire  to  make  acknowledgment  and  extend  thanks  to 
members  and  insurance  publications  for  assistance  during  the 
past  year. 
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We  feel  that  we  would  be  negligent  if  we  did  not  at  this 
time  extend  our  thanks  to  the  Mutual  Underwriter  for  the  com¬ 
plete,  forceful  and  generous  publicity  which  it  has  continued  to 
extend  to  this  Association. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

NELSON  O.  TIFFANY,  Jr.,  Chairman , 

DR.  GEORGE  W.  HOPKINS, 

J.  C.  PEASLEY, 

Committee  on  Statistics  and  Publicity. 
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Secretary’s  Report 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Mutual  Life  Underwriters : 

Gentlemen — As  Secretary  pro  tem.  of  the  above-named  Asso¬ 
ciation,  I  desire  to  present  the  following  report  of  Receipts  and 
Disbursements  for  the  period  ending  August  4.  1914: 

Receipts. 

I9I3- 

Aug.  27 — Balance  on  hand  . $  483.81 

Oct.  22 — Bankers’  Reserve  Life,  acct.  Proceedings...  7.50 

22 — St.  Lawrence  Life,  acct.  Proceedings .  7.50 

22 —  American  Temp.  Life,  acct.  Proceedings....  7.50 

23 —  Merchants’  Life,  acct.  Proceedings .  18.75 

24 —  Guarantee  Fund  Life,  acct.  Assessment .  120.00 

24 —  Globe  Mutual  Life,  acct.  Proceedings .  3.75 

25 —  Knights  Templars  Life,  acct.  Proceedings.  .  .  3.75 

20 — Masonic  Life,  acct.  Proceedings .  11.25 

Nov.  11 — National  Life,  acct.  Proceedings .  15.00 

29 —  Pure  Protection  Life,  acct.  Proceedings .  11.25 

X9X4- 

Tan.  21- — Masonic  Life,  acct.  Dues  and  Assessment.  .  .  85.00 

23 — American  Temp.  Life,  acct.  Dues  and  Ass’t. .  37-50 

23 — St.  Lawrence  Life,  acct.  Dues  .  25.00 

31 — Western  Masons  Life,  acct.  Dues  and  Ass’t..  57-50 

23 —  Bankers’  Reserve  Life,  acct.  Ass’t .  15-00 

24 —  Merchants’  Life,  acct.  Dues  and  Ass’t .  1 57-50 

28 —  Knights  Templars  Life,  acct.  Dues  and  Ass’t.  57-50 

30 —  Merchants’  Reserve  Life,  acct.  Dues  and  Ass’t  27.50 

Feb.  12 — Illinois  Bankers’  Life,  acct.  Dues  and  Ass’t. .  1 10.00 

May  4 — Guarantee  Fund  Life,  acct.  Dues  and  Ass’t.. .  122.50 

Feb.  10 — Pure  Protection  Life,  acct.  Dues .  25.00 

May  12 — National  Life,  acct.  Dues  and  Ass’t .  100.00 

June  19 — Masonic  Life,  acct.  Assessment .  60.00 

July  8 — Merchants’  Reserve  Life,  acct.  Proceedings 

and  Ass’t .  10.00 

Feb.  4 — Bankers’  Reserve  Life,  acct.  Dues  and  Ass’t.  20.00 
June  25 — National  Life  Ass’n,  acct.  Ass’t .  7 5.00 

29 —  Guarantee  Fund  Life,  acct.  Ass’t .  97-5° 

July  1 — Western  Mutual  Life,  acct.  Ass’t .  32.50 

3 — Knights  Templars  Life,  acct.  Ass’t .  32.50 

6 — American  Temp.  Life,  acct.  Ass’t .  12.50 

10 — Merchants’  Life,  acct.  Ass’t .  132.50 


Total . $1,982.56 
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1 91 3  Disbursements. 

Sept.  25 — James  F.  Whalen,  acct.  services . $  18.60 

30 — Whiting  Stat.  Co.,  acct.  supplies .  2.10 

30 — Postage  and  Telegram .  10.62 

30 — M.  Lockwood,  acct.  supplies  .  . .  5.40 

30 — Evans-Penfold  Co.,  acct.  printing .  7.00 

30 — M.  E.  Long,  acct.  services  .  1.50 

30 —  L.  T.  Walsh,  acct.  services .  3.00 

Oct.  20 — McDowell  Ptg.  Co.,  acct.  Proceedings .  181.86 

28 — Clerk  hire  and  Ex.  chgs .  7.38 

28 — Postage,  ex.  chgs.,  Letter  Book,  Files,  Sup¬ 
plies,  Telegrams  and  Sundries .  25.68 

28 — Mutual  Underwriter  Co .  15.60 

28 — Courier  Co.,  acct.  envelopes .  5.00 

28 — Frontier  Office  Equip.  Co .  4.20 

Oct.  28 — Evans-Penfold  Co.,  acct.  printing .  2.50 

28 — E.  P.  Waggoner,  acct.  services .  3.00 

28 — L.  T.  Walsh,  acct.  services .  2.00 

28 — M.  E.  Long,  acct.  services .  2.25 

28 — C.  A.  Possee,  acct.  services .  1.55 

28 — A.  D.  Kohn,  acct.  services .  .80 

1914. 

Jan.  10 — Dr.  Geo.  W.  Hopkins,  acct.  traveling .  13.70 

10 — S.  S.  Hallam,  acct.  traveling .  48.41 

10 — F.  J.  Kuhlemeier,  acct.  traveling .  49-49 

10 — A.  J.  Davies,  acct.  traveling .  27.80 

31 —  L.  T.  Walsh,  acct.  services .  7.50 

31 — G.  M.  Duffield,  acct.  services  .  2.00 

31 — E.  P.  Waggoner,  acct.  services .  5.25 

Mar.  4 — Weekly  Underwriter,  acct.  legis.  infor .  165.00 

Apr.  8 — C.  W.  Sullivan,  acct.  copy  of  bill .  1.50 

24 — Telegrams  and  toll  messages .  9.98 

24 — A.  C.  Drumm,  acct.  services .  1.00 

24 — L.  T.  Walsh,  acct.  services  .  2.50 

24 — Whiting  Stat.  Co.,  index  cards .  -55 

July  25 — Evans-Penfold  Company,  acct.  programs...  13.50 
Aug.  3 — Telegrams,  toll  messages  and  services  ste¬ 
nographer  .  6.12 

3 — Postage  .  2.50 

3 — Vosburgh  &  Whiting  Co.,  acct.  index  and  file.  .25 

3 — E.  P.  Waggoner,  acct.  services .  2.00 

3 — A.  C.  Drumm,  acct.  services .  .50 

3 — N.  O.  Tiffany,  Jr.,  acct.  exps.  Rochester  and 

return  .  4.60 

Total  . $  664.  tq 

Balance  on  hand . $1,318.37 

E.  PARKER  WAGGONER.  Secretary  Pro  Tern. 
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Treasurer’s  Report 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  August  4,  1914. 

To  Nelson  0.  Tiffany,  President,  and  the  Members  of  the  Mutual 
Life  Underwriters, 

Gentlemen : 

I  have  the  honor,  as  the  Treasurer  of  our  organization,  to 
present  the  following  statement  of  the  receipts  and  disburse¬ 
ments  of  the  funds  which  have  come  to  my  hands  during  the 
year,  from  September  11,  1913,  to  August  4,  1914: 

1913  Receipts. 

Sept.  11 — From  Nelson  O.  Tiffany,  former  Treasurer.  .$  483.81 
Oct.  23 — The  Masonic  Life  Association,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 

Proceedings  .  11.25 

23 — The  Bankers’  Life  Association,  Freeport,  Ill., 

Proceedings  .  7.50 

23 —  The  St.  Lawrence  Life  Association*  New 

York,  N.  Y.,  Proceedings .  7.50 

24 —  The  Merchants’  Life  Ass’n,  Burlington,  la., 

Proceedings  .  18.75 

27 — The  American  Temperance  Life  Ins.  Ass’n, 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  Proceedings .  7.50 

27 — The  Globe  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Ass’n,  Chicago, 

Ill.,  Proceedings  .  3.75 

27 — The  Knights  Templars  and  Mas.  Mut.  A.  A., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Proceedings .  3.75 

30 — The  Guarantee  Fund  Life  Ass’n,  Omaha, 

Neb.,  Ass’t  1912-1913 .  120.00 

Nov.  13 — The  National  Life  Ass’n,  Des  Moines,  la., 

Proceedings  .  15.00 

Dec.  1 — The  Pure  Protection  Life  Ass’n,  Cleveland, 

Ohio,  Proceedings  .  11.25 

1914. 

Jan.  23 — The  Bankers’  Reserve  Life  Ass’n,  Freeport, 

Ill.,  Assessment  .  15.00 

23 —  The  Masonic  Life  Ass’n,  Buffalo, 

N.  Y.,  Dues,  1914 .  $  25.00 

y2  Ass’t.  No.  2 .  60.00  85.00 

24 —  The  Merchants’  Life  Ass’n,  Burl¬ 

ington,  la.,  Dues,  1914 .  25.00 

%  Ass’t.  No.  2 .  132.50  157.50 

26 — The  St.  Lawrence  Life  Ass’n,  New  York, 

N.  Y.,  Dues,  1914 .  25.00 
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26 — The  American  Temperance  Life, 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dues,  1914 _ $  25.00 

%  Ass’t  No.  2 .  12.50  37-50 

28 —  The  K.  T.  &  M.  M.  Aid  Ass’n,  Cin¬ 

cinnati,  Ohio,  Dues,  1914 .  25.00 

%  Ass’t  No.  2 .  32.50  57.50 

30 — The  Merchants’  Reserve  Life  Ass’n, 

Chicago,  Ill.,  Dues,  1914 .  25.00 

%  Ass’t  No.  2 .  2.50  27.50 

Feb.  3 — The  Western  Mutual  Life  Ass’n, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Dues,  1914. ...  $  25.00 

y2  Ass’t  No.  2 .  32.50  57.50 

4 — The  Bankers’  Reserve  Life  Ass’n, 

Freeport,  Ill.,  Additional  Remit¬ 
tance  acct.,  Dues  and  Ass’t .  20.00 

17 — Illinois  Bankers’  Life  Ass’n,  Mon¬ 
mouth,  Ill.,  Dues,  1914 .  25.00 

%  Ass’t  No.  2 .  85.00  1 10.00 

20 — The  Pure  Protection  Life  Ass’n, 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Dues  1914 .  25.00 

May  8 — The  Guarantee  Fund  Life  Ass’n, 

Omaha,  Neb.,  Dues,  1914 .  25.00 

Ass’t  No.  2 .  97-50  122.50 

14 — The  National  Life  Ass’n,  Des 

Moines,  Iowa,  Dues,  1914 .  25.00 

y2  Ass’t  No.  2 .  75-00  100.00 

Tune  22 — The  Masonic  Life  Ass’n,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  y2 

Ass’t  No.  2 .  60.00 

25 — The  National  Life  Ass’n,  Des  Moines,  la., 

y2  Ass’t  No.  2 .  75-00 

29 —  The  Guarantee  Fund  Life  Ass’n,  Omaha, 

Neb.,  y2  Ass’t  No.  2 .  97-5° 

July  1 — The  Western  Mutual  Life  Ass’n,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Cal.,  y2  Ass’t  No.  2 .  32.50 

3 — The  K.  T.  &  M.  M.  Aid  Ass’n,  Cincinnati, 

Ohio,  y2  Ass’t  No.  2 .  32.50 

6 — The  American  Temperance  Life  Ass’n,  New 

York,  y2  Ass’t  No.  2 .  12.50 

10 — The  Merchants’  Life  Ass’n,  Des  Moines, 

Iowa,  y2  Ass’t  No.  2 .  132.50 

10 — The  Merchants’  Reserve  Life  Ass’n,  Chicago, 

Ill.,  Previous  Acct .  $7-50 

y2  Ass’t  No.  2 .  2.50  10.00 


Total  Receipts  to  August  4th,  1914 . $1,982.56 
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Disbursements 


From  Sept,  n,  1913  to  August  4,  1914. 


1913- 


Sept.  25 — James  F.  Whalen,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Services  as 
Stenographer,  Convention  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Check  No.  1 . $  18.60 

30 — Whiting  Stationery  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Sup¬ 
plies,  Check  No.  2 .  2.10 

30 — The  Masonic  Life  Ass’n,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Post¬ 
age  and  Telegram,  Check  No.  3 .  10.62 

30 — Millington  Lockwood,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Letter 

Shelf  Boxes,  Check  No.  4 .  5.40 

30 — The  Evans-Penfold  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Let¬ 
ter-Heads  and  Envelopes,  Check  No.  5. . . .  7.00 

30 — Mabel  E.  Long,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Services, 

Stenographer,  Check  No.  6 .  1.50 

30 — Lena  T.  Walsh,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Services, 

Stenographer,  Check  No.  7 .  3.00 


Oct.  24 — McDowell  Printing  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Print¬ 
ing  2,500  Copies  Proceedings,  Check  No.  8.  181.86 


Nov.  3 — The  Masonic  Life  Ass’n,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Cler¬ 
ical  Services,  Supplies,  Postage,  Express- 

age,  and  Telegrams,  Check  No.  9 . 

3 — The  Mutual  Life  Underwriter,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  130  Copies  Sept.  Underwriter  and 

Postage,  Check  No.  10 . 

3 — The  Courier  Co.  of  Buffalo,  large  envelopes 

for  Proceedings,  Check  No.  11 . 

3 — Frontier  Office  Equipment  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Circular  Letter  Regarding  Membership  and 

time,  Check  No.  12 . 

3 — The  Evans-Penfold  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  300 

Application  Blanks,  Check  No.  13 . 

3 — Nelson  O.  Tiffany,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Sundry 


Bills : 

Bookkeeping  .  $3-00 

Stenographer  .  2.25 

Stenographer  .  2.00 

Services,  Clerk .  1.55 

Services,  Clerk . 80 

Check  No.  14 . 


33-o6 


15.60 

5.00 


4.20 

2.50 


9.60 


10& 


1914. 

Jan.  10 — George  W.  Hopkins,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Allow¬ 
ance  for  Expenses  in  Attendance  at  Meeting 
of  Executive  Committee,  at  Buffalo  N.  Y., 

Check  No.  15 .  13 .70 

10 — S.  S.  Hallam,  Monmouth,  Ill.,  Allowance  for 

same  as  above,  Check  No.  16 .  .  48.4 1 

10 — F.  J.  Kuhlmeier,  Burlington,  Iowa,  Allowance 

for  same  as  above,  Check  No.  17 .  49-49 

10 — A.  J.  Davies,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Allowance  for 

same  as  above,  Check  No.  18. . .  27.80 

31 — Lena  T.  Walsh,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Services, 

Stenographer,  Check  No.  19 .  7.50 

31— -Gertrude  M.  Duffield,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Services, 

Stenographer,  Check  No.  20 .  2.00 

31 — E.  Parker  Waggoner,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Secre¬ 
tary  for  Executive  Committee  Check  No.  21  5.25 

April  8 — The  Weekly  Underwriter,  New  York,  N.  Y., 

Services,  Information,  Check  No.  22 .  165.00 

8 — C.  W.  Sullivan,  Jackson,  Mich.,  Services,  In¬ 
formation,  Check  No.  23 .  1.50 

(Copy  of  Bill.) 

24 — Nelson  O.  Tiffany,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Sundry 
Bills,  Telegrams,  Telephone,  Stenographer, 
etc.,  Check  No.  24 .  14.03 

July  23 — The  Evans-Penfold  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  400 
4  pp.  Programs,  2nd  Annual  Convention, 

Check  No.  25  .  13.50 


Total  Expense  to  August  4,  1914 .  $648.22 


Recapitulation  . 

Total  of  Receipts — From  September  nth,  1913,  to 
August  4,  1914,  as  shown  on  pages  1  and 
2  of  this  Report . $1,982.56 

Total  of  Disbursements — From  September  nth,  1913, 
to  August  4th,  1914,  as  is  shown  on  Page 
No.  3  of  this  Report,  Checks  Nos.  1  to  25, 
inclusive  .  648.2,2 

Showing  a  Balance  on  hand,  which  is  deposited  in  The 

First  National  Bank,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. .  .$1,334.34 
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In  view  of  my  leaving  for  the  Second  Annual  Convention  of 
our  Organization  (to  be  held  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Mackinac 
Island,  Mich.,  on  August  ioth  and  nth),  on  the  morning  of  the 
7th  of  August,  this  report  is  rendered  as  of  the  date  stated  in 
order  that  a  copy  thereof  may  be  sent  to  Mr.  Nelson  O.  Tiffany, 
President,  for  his  information. 

It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  other  items  of  disbursements 
prior  to  my  surrender  of  my  trust  to  my  successor  in  this  office, 
possibly  some  more  of  receipts.  Such  items  of  receipts  or  dis¬ 
bursements  will  be  made  a  supplement  hereof  and  balance  ren¬ 
dered  accordingly. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  J.  DAVIES,  Treasurer, 
Mutual  Life  Underwriters. 


Members  of  Mutual  Life  Underwriters 

American  Temperance  Life  Association,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bankers’  Reserve  Life  Association,  Freeport,  Ill. 

Guarantee  Fund  Life  Association,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Globe  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Association,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Illinois  Bankers’  Life  Association,  Monmouth,  Ill. 

Knights  Templars  and  Masonic  Mutual  Aid  Association, 
Cincinnati,  O. 

Masonic  Life  Association,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Merchants’  Life  Association,  Burlington,  Iowa. 

Merchants’  Reserve  Life  Association,  Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Life  Association,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Pure  Protection  Life  Association,  Cleveland,  O. 

St.  Lawrence  Life  Association,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Western  Mutual  Life  Association,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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